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P£EF1CE TO THE THIBD EDITIOir. 



The approval which has been bestowed on this 
work is gratifying to its writer, far more as an 
evidence ofT^ngness wiA which efforts 
of the sort are received, than as a tribute to 
her attempt. Since its first appearance, some 
changes in certain details have taken place, 
which have been attended to in this edition, 
and the subject brought down to the present 
period. The essential principles on which all 
good advice is based, truth, judgment, modesty, 
fine taste, remain the same at aU times. But 
it has been in a more hopeful spirit that the 
work has been revised and somewhat extended, 
than that in which the following pages were first 
written. What an advance in the attributes 
befitting " The English Gentlewoman^' has our 
age witnessed. To the domestic virtues, every 
charm of social life, have been adidi^^ \i'etcsv^\sv 
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and philanthropy. Florence Nightingale has 
played her part ; she has shown how the deli- 
cacy of a lady can stand the contact with 
te^ble s.ffe4, perhaps with gnilt, and yet, 
wearing the aspect of a ministering angel, 
carry !n the Ztrious benefactress thro^h 
h^high nussion with every attribute of ^l 
gentlewoman still. Women seem to have now 
awakened to the consciousness that there was 
for them a great part to act ; that their gentle- 
ness gave them strength. Mary Carpenter, 
almost equally heroic as her contemporary, has 
rescued from worse than death the children of 
the outcast — themselves well nigh castaway; 
hopeless, till she raised them; Godless, till she 
breathed into their ear the name of their Re- 
deemer. Holy women, ladies in birth, in 
habits, in accomplishments, have bound them- 
selves in saintly bands to visit the wretched, to 
console the heart-broken, to raise the fallen. 
They have wanted no vows to maintain their 
bond ; they have shown that the sacred fellow- 
ship of their calling is stronger than human 
vows. Young and gifted women are striving 
give employment to the needy, position to 
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the neglected, hope to the desponding. The 
Englishwoman shines in all. 

Aspiring, and important and valuahle as she 
is, let us not lose sight of the fact, that still 
must she be agreeable, courteous in Christian 
grace, refined, leaning rather to the old school, 
in which politeness was a science, than to those 
more modem, less womanly, less sound, and 
somewhat under-bred notions of our modem 
day, by which the minor Christian graces are 
submerged in the great Christian duties. Are 
they not like the instrumental music that ac^ 
companies a song? Both should be in unison 
— each aid, even embellish, enforce, and yet 
soften the other. Under this aspect "The 
EngUsh Gentlewoman" again comes forth, 
claiming no higher praise than that of well- 
supporting, in this volume, her character. 

Marchy 1861. 
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This work is intended chiefly for Young 
Ladies of the upper classes of English Society. 
The object of the writer is, by the experience 
of a life passed in those circles which constitute 
what is called "the world," to supply those 
who are entering into a new and busy sphere 
with some of the practical benefits of observa- 
tion and reflection ; to propound the elements 
of that species of knowledge, which, contrary 
to other sciences, is usually acquired by blunders 
and errors; the lessons of which are often 
received with mortification, and remembered 
often with regret. 

This little book, which pretends to no deeper 
learning than that which the heart and the 
memory can impart, is therefore offered to the 
young who are destined, not for the happy 
duties of an humble and narrow ^^^T:%,\sv>X.Hsst 
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the arduous introduction into a career usually- 
deemed more perilous. It is for those who 
must live, more or less, in communion with the 
gay and the opulent, but who wish " to live 
unspotted in the world." It is meant to 
resemble the warning voice of the nurse, who 
sees the children of her care sporting on the 
brink of a sedgy pool, all green with aquatic 
plants, and calls to them to beware. 

In the first chapters of this work, the ques- 
tion of religious reading is discussed. In the 
observations of the writer it may seem that a 
kind of study has been recommended too grave 
and difficult for the young. Let it be remem- 
bered that the admonitions are directed to the 
educated classes. A fair amount of knowledge, 
a well- governed childhood, and a tolerable 
share of intellect, are presupposed. And con- 
sidering the great attention paid in the present 
day to intellectual culture, the writer of these 
remarks believes that she is not mistaken in 
estimating the powers of the generality of 
young ladies after the age of sixteen to be fully 
adequate to the task which she presents for 
their acceptance. 
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The value and employment of time, the 
formation of habits, the courtesies and forms 
of society, occupy a large portion of the volume. 
The work is written for the present day ; and 
it is adapted to the state of society during the 
last few years up to the very " season" dur- 
ing which these words are penned. The stric- 
tures which it contains upon dress, amusements, 
the laxity of morals in trifles, have been dealt 
out with an unsparing hand. The time may 
not be far distant when we may find that they 
have not been deemed too rigid ; and when the 
English lady, modest in principle, pure in 
thought, may again dress as a respectable 
woman ought ever to do, and dance like a 
gentlewoman ; when the Morning Prayers of 
our own Church may not be followed by the 
nightly waltz, or the indelicacy of the French 
Play ; when, in short, our amusements will be 
brought in unison with the tone of our own 
minds, and not our minds levelled to the vul- 
garity of foreign tastes. 

But in thus glancing at a feature of the day, 
the writer of these pages owns no theory which 
excludes the innocent diversions a? ?c ^y^^wsa 
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period of existence, when a slight excess in 
the pleasures of youth may even be pardoned ; 
but it must be the excess which brings no 
shame or sorrow in the reflections of the closet; 
it must be the excess of high spirits, and of 
novelty, chastened by a well-disposed heart, by 
a sense of the duty of occupation, and by the 
earnest faith of a Christian. 

Some people will think this work too long. 
The writer has found it far too short, for the 
important and comprehensive subjects which it 
embraces — ^morals, manners, and the guidance 
of the affections. Perhaps volumes might be 
written upon the age from sixteen to twenty, 
but volumes would not be read. In sending 
forth this little work to the world, its author 
would fain hope that, since it has been written 
under a deep sense of responsibility, it may be 
read without weariness, and to some fijood 
effect. 
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CHAPTER L 

OH THB jyiFFKBXST GIBCUMSTANCE8 IN WHICH A TOUKO LADT 
KirTBBS flOdSTT FBOM THOSE IN WHICH A TOUNO MAH 
B1ITEB8 IT— OH THB PEBFBCTIOH EXPECTED FROM. A YOUNG 
LADT — OH WHAT OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN HER PREVIOUS 
GUIDANCE IN BBUGIOUS SUBJECTS— ON THE RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES nrOUMBENT ON HER AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN AND 
SEVENTEEN. 

The phrase, " You have finished your education/* 
comprises one of those popular errors which it 
requires very little examination, and only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the young mind, to refute. The 
most important period of a woman's education be- 
gins at sixteen ; then commence — ^the education of 
the world : the lessons, sometimes sharp and bitter, 
which society bestows gratuitously : the schooling 
of experience. 

A yoimg man goes to college at eighteen or nine- 
teen, and he is considered by lus friends only as a 

great boy ; and the latitude and indulgence pre- 
17 
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▼ionsly shown to his failings, to the effusions of his 
high spirits, or to the effects of his self-indulgence, 
are even extended. The parent who commits his 
son to O^ord or Cambridge looks in some measure 
for extravagances and errors : even with regard to 
the steadiest of his sons, he feels certain that the 
bridge between obedience and self-will, simplicity 
and the knowledge of evil, must be, and will be, 
broken down. He assigns to him a reasonable por- 
tion of time to be a source of expense, trouble, and 
anxiety, and congratulates himself tiiat all other 
parents inust do the samQ : he zoakes it a rule not 
to be disturbed at the field of tares which the young 
man chooses to sow, trusting that a fine crop of 
luxuriant grain will succeed the wild and fast- 
growing plants. 

But in the case of daughters it is widely different 
The young lady attains the first stage of wcman- 
hood : let us suppose, as it is generally to be sup- 
posed among the upper and middling classes, that 
she has been carefully prepared fbr this momentous 
period; that her education has been, to use the 
prevailing phrase, '^ finished :'' let ns suppose that 
she has had all that goyemesses and masters can 
do for her, aided by a reasonable portion of mater- 
nal vigilance. Let us infer that the Giver of all 
good has endowed her with faculties, with health, 
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and with a disposition to avail herself of these 
advantages. She emerges from the school-room. 
Will her parents, her friends, society in general, 
extend to her, in her deportment for the next few 
years, the indulgence which they do not hesitate to 
accord to her contemporary brother ) No. She is 
expected to come forth from the hands of instmc 
tion a discreet, a polite, an accomplished, and even 
a reasoning being. Her principles most be secure, 
her manners must be lady-like ; she must play like 
a professor, and speak French like a native. 

But this 18 the least of it ; she enters at once upon 
the great business of her life ; and she is to con- 
duet herself in it with the sagacity of a woman, and 
with the simplicity and subjection of a child, or she 
&ils in the opinion of her friends. She enters into 
a species of business, in which no one can take the 
principal part but herself-^-^it cannot be done by 
deputy ; Uie duties of home, the duties of society, 
the regulation of the heart, open instantaneously 
upon her view, as she quits, and for ever, the school- 
room wherein every thought has been restrained, 
every moment accounted for, every idle word cor- 
rected, and every important event kept out of her 
view. 

At this critical epoch of a woman's existence, 
the expectations of proud and fond parents sxa 
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raised to the highest degree. Their sons, they allow, 
may disturb their peace; but in their daughters 
they look for compensation; and the world in 
general erects a standard of angelic excellence by 
which womankind is to be estimated. She begins 
her career of womanhood without the chance of any 
allowance for her mistakes and misdeeds ; and the 
same nicety of criticism is applied to her sex (in 
good society at least) throughout life. 

Let us then consider how the young and inex- 
perienced being, whose future safety in her voyage 
through life depends so much on the manner of 
her setting out, may best fulfil the expectations 
which are thus cherished ; let us discuss the ques- 
tion how the pliant materials are first to be moulded 
into their form ; and next, how the outline of the 
model is best to be preserved. Let us endeavour 
to form some estimate of the state of mind, acquire- 
ments, and habits which the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen ought to present, in those instances where the 
opportunities have been sufficient, and in which 
they have not been frustrated by ill healtL By 
the word '' mind," I mean, first, the principles ; 
next, the capacity for acquiring knowledge. 

With regard to the principles. At seventeen 
exact notions of right and wrong ought to be firmly 
fixed — I had almost said immutably; but who. 
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that reflects upon poor human nature, can adopt 
such a wordy and not be convicted of folly ) They 
should, howeyer, be founded upon that belief, to 
which, amid errors and difficulties, temptations and 
sorrow, in light and in darkness, in rain and in sun- 
shine, the mind once visited by the grace of God 
ever turns. Wanderers we are, '' like sheep that 
have gone astray/' but if our days of infancy 
have been irradiated by the first thoughts of Grod — 
if our childhood has been made a season of rever- 
ence and prayer^— our hopes will not in the dawn 
of youth be dim ; our assurance will not be faint ; 
our heavenly Guide will be present : He will not^ 
in spite of ourselves, long leave us to buffet with 
the storms of our own hearts, like ships without 
a helmsman. 

On this point, let me digress for a moment, to 
touch upon the first religious impressions of child- 
hood. Of what vital, what eternal importance they 
are ! what a responsibility rests on those who first 
implant them ! And to whom are they generally 
entrusted ? To the ignorant, though possibly well- 
meaning, nurse who puts the children to bed ! It 
is from her that the first consciousness of a great 
and presiding Providence is to be learned ; it is by 
her that the sublimest of all petitions, replete in 
every word with meaning — ^to compT»\vftiA ^^flL^Dk. 
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were salvation— is to be taught ; it is from, her that 
the solemn notion of the resurrection — of a life 
after death — and the everlasting judgments of a 
just Creator, are to be lesumed. After this, can 
we wonder that religion has so little influence on 
society ? 

There is a remark in Miss Edgeworth's Practical 
Education, which they who have been accustomed 
to study children, know to be invaluable. ''Let 
the first notions of religion,'' remarks this admirable 
writer, " be cheerful. Let them not be imparted 
in a moment of anger, after a child has committed 
a fault ; let the mercies, and not the judgments of 
God, be the first notion imparted to the infknt 
mind/* 

But to return to the state of religious filing 
and principle which ought to be the staple and 
privilege of a girl when she is about to enter life. 
Youth is disposed to religious fervour. Well nur- 
tured young people are conscientious and self-ex- 
acting on this point ; they doubt whether they are 
in the right or the wrong way ; and these scruples, 
too often brushed away in the collision of the world, 
are incidental to this age of promise. I tremble 
for the girl in whose heart they do not exist. A 
thoughtlessness upon these matters is not like a 
thoughtlessness upon any othdr subject. It is 
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•eldom eurod metely V lime ; it is &ot cwM withr 
out thoie poignant sotxows imd ohastiaementa which 
thA couzse of oTents aometimes dtaits in its train. 
In general, in the spring of life there is a more 
steady^ habitual devotion, than in the middle period, 
Thdre axe also greater pregudioes^ a more earnest 
seal, less allowance for others who differ, and a less 
speovdatiye torn on these points in girls at sixteen 
or eighteen, than in a woman of twenty-five. 

At the age of sixteen, howeyer, the turn which 
the female mind is erentually to take in religious 
matters is nearly decided. Habits of piety and 
reflection ought, at tiiis age, to be established. 
There should be a strictness of deportment in the 
ordinances of religion ; for in after life the observ- 
ances of religious duty are too apt to be ielaxed. 
I ua inelined to think that the disuse of set prayers 
in private devotions, and the outpouring of the 
heart in extempore petitions, mark, at this age, a 
truly pious heart. But the well-conditioned mind 
will return to forms in fetmily or public prayer, and 
experience a wholesome relief in the restraint of its 
exuberance^ 

Especially would I recommend to the young) daily 
public prayers. They are spiritually most dalutary. 
There is a solemnity, a quietnesS) a unanimity of 
feeling among those assembled^ which &t» "V^yL ^s^ 
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culated to bring the wandering thoughts into sub- 
jection to the throne of God. They have been too 
much disused of late years ; the present era, be it 
for good, or be it for evil, has restored the daily 
services. There is no period of the morning .more 
convenient for the young than the eight o'clock 
services : there can be no way of beginning the 
day so holy, so beneficial, so acceptable ; and when 
the young bend their knees in prayer, let them re- 
member the words penned by one of the greatest 
writers that have ever been decreed by Providence 
to cherish the growth of Christian principles. 
" These acts of faith," says Jeremy Taylor, "are in 
several degrees in the servants of Jesus ; some have 
it but as a grain of mustard seed ; some grow up 
to a plant; some have the fulness of fiEdth; but 
the least faith that is must be a persuasion so strong 
as to make us undertake the doing of all that duty 
which Christ built upon the foundation of all be- 
lieving." 

But the Christian habits must be formed upon 
Christian knowledge. To read the Scriptures is 
the appointed work of the school-room, and even 
of the nursery. But at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, the aids to Scriptural knowledge which those 
great and pious and learned men have left us shoidd 
be gently and gradually employed. The histo; 
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Ileal parts of the Old Testament should be well im- 
pressed on the memory ; the Prophecies should be 
brought home to the mind ; and this can only be 
done with the help of the learned and the zealous 
who have provided for the wants of the simple. 
As we proceed to the Kew Testament, there is 
an abundance of collateral evidence, and of facts 
of deep interest, connected with the £vangelist& 
There are local circumstances of which the young 
student should be made aware ; and this species 
of knowledge forms an admirable sort of food for 
that grasping, and I would almost say greedy, 
character of mind which characterizes the years 
previous to womanhood. The thoughts are disen- 
tangled firom the world, and its business at that 
age has little interest : the memory is retentive 
— the power of acqmsition is in its perfection. 
The heart is tender ; and there is, or there should 
be, a thirst for divine knowledge. There undoubt- 
edly is an insatiable curiosity which ought to be 
slaked with the waters of pure knowledge, else it 
wiU find out an unwholesome mode of satisfying 
its cravings. 

To girls of intelligence and application, I would 
recommend, at the age of fourteen, and for a year 
or two afterwards, under a careful guidance. Mill- 
man's History of Christianity; the "wotkA ^ 

]> 
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Bishop K^^rtan on Uie I^pheddft-^Tiitli some 
portion of 1^ Holy Soripturea^ for daily leadings 
I prdsume that a knowledge of ancient geogmphy^ 
and a tolerable aoqnaintanoe Tfith general history^ 
have been already acquired. My work is not 
written for the ignorant^ but for those who, having 
been well educated up to a certain period of life^ 
require guidance, upon being removed from the 
8Ghool-room< to the drawing-roouL Studies of a 
religious character should be the first occupationB 
after breakfast. Ko instructions should go on 
before breakfast Let exercise or self-employment 
be then adopted. The young ftame requires a re- 
plenishment before the mind can adequately com- 
pass a strict course of reading. In these things 
middle-aged people are too apt to judge of the 
young by themselves, which is a great^ and some- 
times a fatal mistake. In addition to the works 
enumerated, may be added those of Dr Stanley on 
Palestine, and the admirable sermons of the late 
Frederick Eobertson. 

Such books as these, upon which the young 
student should every day be thoroughly questioned 
in an encouraging manner^ so as to avoid all ap- 
pearance of a task, will occupy a year. The mind 
and heart will be working at the same time. In 
recommending these works, I reeommend them as 
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aid»^htuiiaii aids. Th6j are not peifeot^-^great 
and good men differ as to tlieir merits ; bat al- 
though they are, perhaps, the best calcalated for 
that period of life, yet they must not be received 
as infallible. There is no book infallible but One 
— no sure guide but that which our Eedeemer left 
us. With humility let the young exercise their 
judgments upon the opinions laid down ; but let 
them ever seek to admire more than to blame. 
DSTeither am I sure that I should wholly recom- 
mend Millman's History of Christianity, were 
there any other work of the same kind equally 
adapted for general readers. 

It is desirable that all works of the nature of a 
commentary should be read under the guidance of 
an instructress — or better, a male instructor, a 
clergyman ; or, in default of such a guide, of an 
elder sister or parent. In most oases it wiU be as 
beneficial to the instructor as to the instructed ; 
the instruction will be best enforced by her to 
whom the young learner looks up the most — ^to 
her whom she most lores — a mother. 

For private religious reading, previously to the 
age of sixteen, I am disposed to think that few 
books should be allowed, except the Bible and a 
selection of sermons. The mind should not be 
disfe^aoted by too many ideas, nor should V>o imv.^ 
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be inculcated and enforced. Besides, at fonrteen, 
the minds of girls need sometimes inciting, some- 
times guiding ; they undoubtedly require, and 
especially on these subjects, the influence of a 
superior intellect. And one great benefit of the 
influence of this upon their unformed character is 
the maintenance of humility; for when once 
spiritual conceit begins, woe to the happiness of 
fEunilies — ^woe to the young creature just emerging 
from childhood, and putting out the light which 
guided her through its intellectual darkness ! 

For a year or two more, it is desirable to con- 
tinue upon works of fact and illustration, rather 
than of doctrine and controversy. Indeed, the 
period when these ought to be begun is a point of 
much difficulty to determine. But certainly it 
should not be at this early age. Until the age of 
womanhood, it is the part of wisdom to instil the 
doctrines of our faith without comment or appeal ; 
to speak of them simply as true, as laid down in 
Scripture ; to fix the attention of the very young 
upon the many and noble events of Scriptural 
history ; to imbue the mind with its charity, its 
boundless display of Divine mercy ; to bring the 
feelings and the memory into play, but to leave 
the reasoning powers until a later season of life. 
Children will, it is true, reason of themselves; 
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bat on sacred subjects check, rather than enconr- 
age, the mental process at that age. Let them 
lay np materials for future reasoning, solid and 
good. Like young plants, they must be trained 
and pruned, in order to grow afterwards with the 
greater vigour. 

As a girl approaches womanhood, however, 
the character of her serious studies should be 
somewhat changed. Li the Diatessaron of Dr 
MacBride — a work embracing much of history 
connected with our Saviour^s Mission, and also 
touching upon some controverted doctrines of our 
faith — she will find an excellent groundwork for 
future stability in her belief The book, such is 
the report, was put together by a lady ; and un- 
doubtedly it is admirably adapted for the female 
mind. It has hitherto been too much the custom 
to confine the reading of young women to the 
acquirement of practical Christianity. Ladies, 
well-informed about the Eoman history, have been 
wholly ignorant of Biblical history, and totally 
unprepared to answer, or, what is better, to repel 
in their own minds, the assertions respecting the 
invalidity of some portions of Scripture which are 
sometimes made. The ignorance of well-educated 
women upon these points cannot be estimated, for 
it is generally veiled. But one may be sure that 
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when esoessiYe bigotxy, or melaneholy fanatioism, 
or what is less common, and yet to be still guarded 
against even in these days, a speculative and scep- 
tical turn is displayed, such women are vitally 
ignoiant. Let those who watch over the young 
be therefore ready and able to usher them into 
life essentially and thoroughly prepared upon the 
true history of their faith. 

After the Diatessaron, the argumentative parts 
of which are shorty the mind, so fixed and sus- 
tained by fact, may be exercised and enlarged by 
works on the general truths of Christianity. And 
here, how difficult the choice ! How much will it 
depend upon the particular Inas of the parent or 
the teacher, and yet, how infinite its importance ! 
I confess I should still prefer steering clear of 
controversy upon those deep and intricate points 
which agitate the world. I should still, to the 
yotmg, insist upon the grand articles of belief, as 
settled, and should point out to their attention the 
safeguards against general infidelity which have 
been framed by the vigorous intellect of the learned. 
For this species of study, Bishop Watson's Answer 
to Gibbon, and his Apology for the Bible, are 
almost unparalleled. In argument they are clear; 
nervous, and sometimes even sublime in style ; above 
aU, temperate and Christian-like in manner, they 
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cumot &il to make the joung honotir and loTe 
the Divine system of Christianity, and are likely, 
if well digested, to fix the religious opinions in a 
manner not readily to be overthrown. To this 
oonrse of reading may be added Pearson on the 
Creed, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, and Yowleer 
Short on the Catechism. 

But, as an explanation of the first principles of 
onr Mth, as a foundation of piety, as exhortations 
admirably adapted to the weakness of our nature, 
as directions for the formation of pious habits, as 
incentives to Christian virtue, expressed in simple 
and snitabla terms, I know of no work equal to the 
S«:mons and Lectures of the late Dr Arnold. They 
wave composed for his pupils, the members of a 
great public school, but they are adapted to the 
wants of the young of either sex In them the 
opening mind will find those great doctrines of 
regeneration by grace, and of atonement by our 
Saviour's one sacrifice of Himself as admirably 
argued as we can expect ^m human reason. 
They are written in a clear, forcible style, fresh 
horn the heart, and appealing to every good 
impulse, acting upon every generous feeling, whilst 
l^e delightful character of the lamented author 
gives incalculable weight to his exhortations. 

These discourses ought to be perused with great 
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attention ; and it will be advisable to leserve 
them for the Sabbath reading. On the following 
day, haying laid the book aside, it will be well for 
the pupil to write down, for her own perusal and 
8atis£eu:tion, and not for display, her recollections 
of the previous day's reading, her impressions of 
its import, the opinions she deduces therefrom; 
the resolutions to which those studies have given 
birth. Such a record ought to be a private one ; 
and she will find it not only an admirable exercise 
for the mind, but a considerable aid to the studies 
of the forthcoming Sunday ; for piety, like every 
other work of the spirit, is progressive, not sudden; 
it is achieved in some measure by our own efforts ; 
it ought to be laboured for by every energy of our 
intellect^ by every effort of our will Let me, in 
closing this chapter, to the subject of which I shall 
recur more at length in discussing the employ- 
ment of time, recommend as the first beginning of 
religious studios this injunction : — " To believe 
everything which C^od hath revealed to us ; and 
when we are once convinced that God hath spoken 
it, to make no further inquiry, but humbly to sub- 
mit, ever remembering that there are some things 
which our understanding cannot fathom, nor 
search out their depth." — Holy Living by Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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ON THE AOQtTntEMBinS Ain> AOOOHPLISHMERTB WHICH A 
TOUNO LADT OF SIXTEEN OB SEVENTEEN OUGHT TO POS- 
SESS—ON HISTORY— ON A LOVE OF NATURE,. AND OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE — BOTANY RECOMMENDED— ON THE 
TALUS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS — ON MUSIC — HOW FAB XT 
MERITS THE IMPORTANT PLACE WHICH IT HOLDS — ON 
DRAWING — ^MODERN LANGUAGES — ENGLISH LITERATURE — 
HBTORT — FICTION — ^FOREIGN NOVELS. 

A BBiEF sketch lias thus been given of the pre- 
paratory religious reading which might be effica- 
cionsly recommended to those whose age approached 
that in which the young female is usually called 
upon to discard the studies of the school-room, and 
to substitute the very different occupations of 
actual life. It is hardly necessary to say, that, 
in the limits of a small work, much must be 
omitted which it would be valuable and important 
to insert; and it is more especially difficult on 
the subject of religious instruction to comprise 
more than a very small portion of what it is desir- 
able to state, without becoming too prolix^ 

33 IB 
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Previously to the introduction into life, the 
great groundwork of religion must be aided "by 
that general culture of the mind without which 
the intellect cannot he strengthened to receive 
the suhlimest of all truths. A girl of seventeen 
ought to be a reasoning and thioking creature, and, 
at any rate, an inquiring creature, on most sub- 
jects. Without entering into the question, whether 
or not a learned education be desirable for women, 
let us consider what attainments they may, with 
credit and advantage to themselves, acquire ; and 
at what point a being who has had the advantages 
of a liberal education, and who has received no 
interruption from ill health, ought to. find herself, 
as she approaches her seventeenth year. 

There is no question that, at this age, she may 
have become a good historian. History is one of 
the branches of literature most acceptable to the 
young mind. The events, the characters, the ex- 
citement render it always a favourite, as well as 
useful study. A good acquaintance with our Eng- 
lish poets may also, with only casual reading, have 
been acquired at this period of life. To many of 
these the young require a little persuasion ; Milton, 
Akenside, Thomson, have not the attractions of 
Shakspeare and Byron ; but, inasmuch as they fur- 
nish the noblest materials for thought, they con?* 
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«titate an important part of education, and otight 
to be read with a careful and zealous instructor. 
To soften the heart, to improve the moral tone, and 
to delight the fancy, the touching and simple poems 
of Cowper are admirable for the young, and sink 
80 deeply into the memory, as to be recalled in all 
the diyersities of our fate in after years. 

I do not insist upon the common branches of 
education, as they are connected with an earlier 
period of life ; but at that dawn of youth, when 
the girl begms to emerge into the woman, if we 
exclude the grayer sciences which constitute the 
studies of her brother at the same age, we may 
admit, with advantage, the elegant and fascinating 
pursuits which lead to an intimate acquaintance 
with nature. The study of Botany and Concho- 
logy will form a relief j&om more set and regular 
occupations. They will rest, too, on the exertions 
of the girl herself. They will occupy her leisure 
hours, and will form that approach to the discard- 
ing of regular lessons, which should take place 
gradually. 

A love of nature is perhaps the only one of our 
resources which is perennial whilst intellect lasts : 
it should be cultivated both on the large and on 
the minute scale. Our taste for serious reading 
may diminish — accomplishments are scarcely oohl- 
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patible with the decline of life ; but nature, cmoe 
only partially known in some of her infinite vari^ 
tieSy is ever dear to ns, and the associations of our 
youth are more easily revived in connection with 
her, than with any other subject. On the whole^ 
of the sciences now, happily, so much in vogue Ikx 
the ladies, and which constitute such innocent and 
laudable pursuits, I am inclined, without disparage- 
ment to others, to place Botany on the pinnacle. 
It is more easily attainable than Mineralogy or 
Ck>nchology-^it is a cheap pleasure— its materials 
are scattered invitingly by a liberal hand — its books 
are in the fields — it is of all seasons— even in the 
winter there are mosses and lichens, the very study 
of which is almost enough for a lifetime. 

Tour libiiarj of nature opens more extensively 
with the spring, and it is ready for penisal until 
the snow covers the ground. It offers a quiet and 
unpedantic pursuit— it is always cheering and 
healthful ; above all, it opens one of the avenues 
to religious reflections. From the loveliest and 
most fragile and evanescent of our Creator^s works, 
the eye looks up to Ood. I confess I pity the 
young creature who has not been permitted, or in- 
duced, to employ her thoughts upon the works of 
nature ; and it seems to be one of the best preven- 
tives against Mvcdity, and one of the surest incite- 
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m«its to hiuDilitf, to occupy the leisure hown, 
'which might else be devoted to trifling or discon- 
tent» in the gentle pursuits of natural science. 

It is usual to descant on the worthlessness of 
accomplishments ; and, of late years, every mother 
tells her Mend that she thinks it waste of time to 
devote much study and many hours to Music. And 
yet, after two friends, mothers of children, have 
been absent for some time, the question which they 
ask relatively to their children on meeting again 
m not — ^Is Emma's temper improved, or her char- 
acter strengthened] — are her religious impres- 
sions advanced?— or is her thirst for knowledge 
on the increase ) But — " How does Emma get on 
with her music T' And the talk of young ladies 
from fourteen to seventeen is generally of their 
guitar, or their singing-master, their last new 
waltzes, or the airs from the last new opera. * I 
do not say that this 4s an evil, because music is 
one of the charms of social life ; but it is cultivated 
to excess. 

The value of accomplishments, a subject of very 
common discussion, must be estimated not by their 
effect in society, but by the aid which they give to 
the rational enjoyments of domestic life. Eegarded 
in this light, music, so often reviled, holds an im« 
portant place. In society, at least m tioi^ T£k!^\>to'^$(c$^^ 
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music has lost the high position which it held ten 
years ago in the minds of mothers and governesses; 
because in large parties so many professors are in- 
troduced, that a young lady who has shed many 
tears over the keys of a piano, and who has lost 
health and spirits in trying to emulate one of Herz's 
worst professional pupils, may go night after night 
into company without ever making her proficiency 
known. 

So far, the luxury of the present day may have 
done some good. But, as it is an undoubted and 
rather a curious fact, that the humbkst amateur 
singing or playing has a charm, when in good taste 
and with a moderate degree of science, of which 
the professional performance is devoid, it would 
certainly be a subject of regret if music, so femi- 
nine, so attractive an accomplishment, were to be 
confined in metropoHtan society, whoUy, or indeed 
chiefly, to professional performers. 

The great error seems to be that, since the 
epidemic for music prevailed in this country, per- 
sons in easy circumstances forget that they are not 
educating their daughters for public singers or 
players ; and they therefore set their poor children 
to work as if music were the business, and not the 
amusement of their lives. The consequence of this 
mistake has been a too general depreciation of th& 
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utility of music in social life, after elevating it to 
an inordinate importance, and even cramping the 
mind to the one pursuit, and giving up for it valu- 
able time, for which the parents who have com- 
mitted that error are gravely responsible. Many 
accomplished musicians have been thus produced : 
they have married, and have found that in all other 
matters they had their education to begin — ^to say 
nothing of the health, the disposition, and even 
the principles which must suffer in the process of 
fixing all the attention on an end not worthy the 
great sacrifices made to attain it. 

A young lady should consider music as one 
branch of her education, inferior in importance to 
most of those studies which are pointed out to her, 
but attainable in a sufficient degree by the aid of 
time, perseverance, and a moderate degree of in- 
struction. Begun early, and pursued steadily, there 
is ample leisure in youth for the attainment of a 
science which confers more cheerfulness and brings 
more pleasure than can readily be conceived. A 
young lady of seventeen should be able to play with 
taste, with correctness, with readiness, upon the 
general principle that a well-educated woman should 
do all things welL This, I should suppose, is in 
the power of most persons ; and it may be attained 
without loss of health or of time, or an^ %'dfi;r^<^ 
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of an important nature. She should consider it as 
an advantage, a power to he employed for the 
gratification of others, and to he indulged with 
moderation and good sense for her own resource — 
ae a change of occupation. 

Considered in this light, music is what Provi- 
dence intended it to he — a social hlessing. The 
whole creation is replete with music — a benignant 
Power has made the language of the feathered tribe 
harmony: let us not suppose that He condemns 
£Us other creatures to silence in the song. Let us 
not, because one of those means which He has 
bestowed, of cheering Qur devious and chequered 
path, has been abused, contemn it with a virulence 
which is ungrateful 

Music has an influence peculiar to itself It can 
allay the irritation of the mind ; it has banished 
cards, it cements families, and makes the home 
which might sometimes be monotonous a scene of 
gentle excitement. Pursued as a recreation, it is 
gentle, rational, lady-like. Followed as a business, 
it loses its charm, because we perceive that it is 
then over-rated. The young lady who comes 
modestly forward, when called upon as a per- 
former, would cease to please when, for an instant, 
aha assumes the air and confidence of a professional 
mnsioian. There is a certain style and manner — 
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eoiifined now to th« second-rate performers, for the 
highest and the most esteemed dispense with it — 
there is an effort and a dash which disgust in the 
lady who has bad taste enough to assume them. 

And, whilst I am on this topic, let me venture 
to remark that there is a great deal in the choice 
of music, in the selection of its character, which a 
young lady ought ^ely to consider, and this 
especially in respect to vocal music. 

There is no doubt that a good Italian style is 
the best for instruction, and that it produces the 
most careful and accomplished singers. Suppose 
a case. Your parents, my young and fair readers, 
have paid a high price to some excellent pro- 
fessor to instruct you ; and, with a fair ear and 
a sufficient voice, you have been taught some of 
those elaborate songs which are most popular at 
the opera. A party is assembled — ^music is one of 
the diversions. Forth you step, and with a just 
apprehension of the difficulties of your task, select 
one of those immortal compositions which the 
most eminent have made their study ; you execute 
it wonderfully, only just falling a little short of all 
the song should be ; only just provoking a com- 
parison, in every bar, with a high standard, present 
to the minds of all the cultivated musicians near 

you. A cold approval, or a good-ii«L\.wt^^ ^^\yc«^o;'* 

f 
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with, believe me, though you do not hear it, a 
thorough and often expressed conviction that you 
had better have left the thing alone, follows the 
effort, which has merely proclaimed the fact that a 
guinea a lesson has been paid to make a second- 
rate singer. 

But choose a wiser, a less pretending, a less con- 
spicuous path. Throw your knowledge of music, 
your judgment, your feelings, into some composi- 
tions of a less startling and aspiring character. 
Try only what you can compass. Be wise enough 
not to proclaim your deficiencies, and the critics 
will go away disarmed, even if they are not charmed. 
But if there be any voice, any feeling, any science, 
the touching melody, made vocal by youth and 
taste, will obtain even a far higher degree of en- 
comium than it perhaps actually merits. You will 
please — ^you will interest — ^you will be asked to 
renew your efforts. People will not be afraid of 
cadences five minutes long, or of bravuras every note 
of which makes one hope it may be the last. 

It is true that, to a person who loves music, 
the performance of one of the incomparable songs 
of Bellini, or of Bossini, or Verdi, or others, is an 
actual delight ; but, when attempted by a young 
amateur, it should be, like many other delights, 
confined to the private circle, and not visited upon 
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flodety in geneiaL Do not suppose that I mean 
to leoommend poor music, or feeble ephemeral 
compositions. What ia good ia not necessarily 
always difficult. Our own national music is rich 
in songs adapted for the private performer ; and 
there are many in Italian of great beauty, which, 
though they would not be selected in the concert 
room or at the opera for a brilliant display, are 
adapted for ladies. 

With respect to Drawing, or Modelling, or any 
pursuits of the same nature, so much depends on 
taste and opportunity, and they are so little the 
accomplishments of society, that they require but 
few of those restrictions which music, in its use 
and abuse, demands. Drawing, like music, should 
be cultivated early. Its advantages are the habits 
of perseverance and occupation, which it induces ; 
and the additional delights which it gives to the 
works both of nature and of art Like music, it 
gives independence — ^independence of society. The 
true lover of the arts has a superiority over the 
indifferent ; and if she be not better prepared for 
society, is much better fitted for retirement, than 
those who are not so happily endowed with tastes, 
when in moderation, so innocent and beneficial 

At the period for which these hints are intended, 
the Modem Languages should, a\> oxi^ "csXj^i^^Ti&L^ 
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portion of acquirement like music some few 
years since, the rage for these is at its acme, and 
sacrifices are made to obtain a perfection, upon 
which it makes one melancholy to reflect. 

As in music, an intelligent and assiduous girl 
may, I believe, acquire an adequate degree of 
proficiency in French, German, and Italian, with- 
out being expatriated in foreign schools, where, if 
she acquires nothing bad, she seldom has so 
thorough a groundwork of education, as she would 
have in England. With respect to French, it is 
no doubt essential to comfort to understand it ; it 
is one of the attributes of a gentlewoman to speak 
it well ; but it is not indispensable to speak it so 
well that the English girl is mistaken for a 
foreigner. This (if it ever happens, which I doubt) 
can certainly only be acquired by a residence 
abroad. But French is more thoroughly and 
grammatically taught in England than elsewhere. 
It is only the habit of speaking the idioms and 
niceties, which cannot be acquired except by con- 
verse with a native. There are hundreds of com- 
petent instructors in this country, and one may 
easily form a little France in London. There are 
in London French ladies of great acquirements, 
who have conversation classes among the children 
of the nobility, as well as others. After availing 
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herself of these advantages, a young lady will find 
that a very short residence abroad will improve 
and facilitate the speaking of French. 

But much must depend upon the young them- 
selves to acquire the art of conversation in French. 
There are many opportunities of practice in Lon- 
.don and in large towns ; and foreigners give all 
feuiilities by their readiness to converse, and their 
good nature in listening and in helping the young 
unfledged birds in their first flight. If a young 
lady, with simplicity, good breeding, and good 
.taste, endeavours to speak whenever she has an 
opportunity, words will come as if by intuition. 
Do'not think of bystanders and lookers-on— think 
only of the individual to whom you are addressing 
yourself. If possible, be not abashed by one or 
two errors at the first pltmge — swim on till you 
have confidence. The effort, I grant, is great — 
and it may be obviated by a foreign education ; 
but is this little exertion the only thing to be 
dreaded in life 9 

Against one thing let me venture to warn all 
young ladies — the introduction of foreign phrases 
into English conversation. French is martyred by 
this custom ; — ^which was the adoption of some 
few years back, soon after the Peace, when it was 
an actual luxury to hear ten. coiiS^u\>\t^ -^cr^ q1 
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o\a own language. Either speak English or FrencL 
It may once have been the height of fashion to 
pollute and insult both languages in this way — ^it 
nevelr was good taste, and it is about the worst 
kind of pedantry of which one can be guilty. 

One cannot help deeming it a great era in educa- 
tion, that German is cultivated as well as Italian 
and French, and that stores of literature are opened 
to vary the delights of intellect, and to give fresh- 
ness and interest to the studies of youth. The 
rapture with which even the works of Schiller are 
perused in the original seems to repay the hours 
devoted to German; and I am sure the perusal of 
Tasso, or of the Aristodemo of Monti, would reward 
the study of Italian, were not the very acquisition 
of that exquisite language of itself a source of 
poetic pleasure. But in the devotion of the time 
to these pursuits, English literature should not 
suffer ; alas, it does 1 Often does the conviction 
force itself upon us, that foreigners are better 
acquainted with it than we are ourselves ; we look 
upon it — at least in girlhood it is looked upon (I 
mean the real classical literature) — as a thing that 
old gentlemen took pleasure in some forty years 
ago, a species of knowledge fit only for elderly 
clergymen, or confined to the librarians and tutors 
who form the appendages to the houses of the great. 
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Until very lately this notion pervaded insen- 
sibly the generality of female minds; it was 
deemed an approach to pedantry to mention the 
literature of the Elizabethan era, and the reproach 
of " learning" was affixed to her who had luxu- 
riated in the wide fields of knowledge and delight 
which that or even less remote periods afford. 
With the rich productions of the era of the 
Charles's, both of them fertile in noble produc- 
tions of every kind, ladies, speaking generally, 
were almost wholly unacquainted ; in history, they 
were limited to abridgments and selections; in 
poetry, their reading was still more cramped ; of 
the theological works of that period, the finest in 
any language, they knew perhaps the names. 

The deficiency proceeded in part from the well- 
meant but foolish scruples introduced by a worthy 
but narrow race of reasoners who led the world, 
at least the thinking world, in the youth of those 
who are the mothers of the present generation of 
young ladies. It was like the over-scrupulousness 
of never lotting children eat of anything except 
what is strictly wholesome. Every work was to 
be pruned, or, to use the word then fashionable, 
castigated, before it was presented to the young 
mind. N"o trust was reposed in the young. It 
was not to be presumed that tkey ^oxil^i^ ^ ^ ^S^ 
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of pure mind ought and would do, select the good 
from our old authois and discard the evil ; it was 
to be done for them. Shakspeare was mutilated, 
and Mrs Hannah Moore's Sacred Dramas were 
thought the safer reading 1 Select pieces from the 
Spectator were introduced into the library of the 
yoxmg, who generally escaped to revel, in the full 
enjoyment of that lively picture of manners still so 
present with us through this medium, so unfading 
in its colours. 

In serious reading, Fordyce's Sermons, Blaii^s 
excellent but not soul-inspiring Lectures, Gis- 
bome's Duties of the Young, and other able but 
second-rate works were substituted for the sublime 
eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, the persuasive rhetoric 
of Barrow, and for all that group of great and 
|HOus writers, who redeemed an age of unsettled 
opinions from wavering, who left an imperishable 
monument of faith and learning in their works, 
and who rescued from national degradation the 
period of Charles the Second. With these writers 
most of the reading ladies of the present day have 
become acquainted, chiefly in the maturity or in 
the decline of their lives. 

For, happily for us all, English literature and 
serious thinking haye revived among us. Inde- 
pendent of the strength and polish given to it by 
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the mind, there is one reason for the accomplished 
gentlewoman devoting some portion of her time to 
it, that she cannot do without it. Do without it ? 
yes 1 she may pass through life without it, respect- 
ably, even elegantly ; but she cannot take her part 
in a communing with superior minds; she may 
enjoy, in wondering, the radiance of their intelli- 
gence ; but the wondering must be composed in 
part of amazement at her own folly in not having 
dipped into those almost fathomless stores which 
our own language possesses. For, without a tolerable 
acquaintance with English literature, she can never 
adequately enjoy what is truly called good society. 
She may for a few brief years be the ornament of 
the drawing-room ; but it must be, like many 
other ornaments there, in still life ; she never can 
be the companion of the intellectual ; and the time 
is gone by when women, with aU their energies 
excited, will be contented, although they may sub- 
mit to be the mere plaything either of brother, 
husband, or father. The days are for ever gone 
when woman can be satisfied to be thought the 
mere head of the household, or, in higher life, the 
mere adornment of a fine establishment. A better 
notion of her relative position has so long prevailed 
that it were idle to expatiate upon that improved 
feature of modem times. 
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A Tetum has of late years^ however, been Tisible 
to those tastes and studies which have foimed not 
onl J some of our first political and philosophiGal 
characters, bat which have modelled tiie minds of 
our most distingnished English women. Oar great 
diyineSy oar deceased historians, poets, essayists^ 
are again amongst a% though not bodily, yet an 
familiar spirits. Cheap editions or reprints of the 
works of Taylor and of Foller, are to be compassed 
by the generality of the middle classes ; our young 
ladies of condition may take them to their closets, 
if they are frightened at the yoluminous array in 
the libraries of their homes. Donne and Herbert 
(beautiful and truly Christian writers) have super- 
seded the Sacred Dramas and Hayle/s Triumphs 
of Temper. Shakspeare, in an exquisite form and 
fashion, and accompanied with notes, that are, at 
any rate, less offensive than any previous ones, lies 
on our drawing-room tables unfettered by Bowdler. 
But in history we are still more favoured. 

It is not now thought a point of moral duty to 
tie young ladies down to general histories only ; 
memoirs, presenting, as it were, a window through 
which we can spy into the very hearts of our an- 
cestors, are one of the most conspicuous attractions 
of modem readiDg, and they have their value and 
importance beyond all doubt 
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But, in pointing out to a young lady, on the eye 
of her entrance into life, a course of reading in 
English^ I would still place memoirs, historical 
romances, and even Shakspeare's plays, among the 
recreatiotis of her solitude, rather than as subjects 
of her morning's study. I have already touched, 
in a previous chapter, upon her course of serious 
reading. I would not merely exhort her to enlarge 
this by a perused of Jeremy Taylor's Sermons, or 
those of Barrow, Bishop Andrews, and Dr South, 
and of many others, not perhaps so popular, but 
valuable and standard works ; but, on her studies, 
aA directed to history, I have still more to specify. 

Make, ds I have before hinted, memoirs, histo- 
rical iromancesy historical poetry, such as the poetical 
works of Scott, and dramatic writings, your com- 
pany^ Inyite them in your hours of recreation; 
but, if you wish to form a strong and eleglant mind, 
if you have any ambition to enlarge your capacity, to 
strengthen your lote for knowledge, give two hours 
earnest reading every day to works of a solid and 
trying character. Abhor all abridgments — go to the 
Originals ; take prose first. I have no doubt you 
are pretty well acquainted with Voltaire's Eeign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and perhaps Sully's Memoirs, 
and with the Life of Charles the Twelfth, in French. 
Your governess is certain to Ut^ ^cnx^ "Ctuxcs^^ 
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these with you. But now for a time throw away 
your French reading, unless as a recreation, and 
fix all the powers of your mind upon earnest, daily, 
well-digested English reading. 

The perusal, I shall presume, of Hume's BKstory 
of England has been compassed. Kow go to the 
sources from which Hume composed that much 
censured, that faulty, yet admirable result of per- 
severing labour and genius. It would be as well 
to master also, before you quit the more general 
line of reading, the fine fragment of the History of 
England, by Sir James Mackintosh. I need say 
little to recommend it ; the charm of the style, the 
interest of the mind which is mingled with the 
narrative, the philosophical reflections, will enable 
you to comprehend, as far as Mackintosh's History 
extends (for it was cut short by Ms death), the just- 
ness or the fallacy of Hume's statements and pro- 
positions. It was at one time the fashion to re- 
commend Bapin's History of England, and, if it 
could ever be read through, it would be well for the 
memory that could contain it. It is an admirable 
book of reference, but I should never recommend 
it as an inducement to the perusal of history. If 
you desire minuti®, and there are some minds 
which do, consult it, and you will be amazed at its 
Toluminous and valuable information. Henry's 
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History of England is too mucli neglected. The 
style is not attractive, but the dissertations on com- 
merce, manners, costumes, have not only the merit 
of being good, but of being almost the only series 
of illustrations on which one can depend for a 
knowledge of ancient domestic and civil affairs. 
These portions of Henry's ffistory were composed 
with the infinite toil of many years. " How many 
volumes," asked the good old doctor, with a sigh, 
addressing himself to a friend who visited him in 
his study, "do you think I was obliged to look 
into to discover what sort of trousers the Saxons 
wore ] " He paused, and pointed to folio upon folio 
— " All these." 

In referring to works of History, it is impossible 
to forget three or four great authors of recent times 
— ^Hallam, Macaulay, Alison, and Fraser Tytler. In 
placing them together, I do not mean to rank them 
together. Hallam^ one of the most estimable of men, 
has written, perhaps, more for men than for women ; 
yet his work on the Middle Ages is admirably 
adapted to succeed the perusal of Hume. Mac- 
aulay's splendid pictures may often carry away his 
reader into an unreal notion of the times which he 
describes ; but, like Shakspeare's Plays, from which 
the illustrious Duke of Marlborough is said to h«.v^ 
derived all Ma amount of English. ^[natorj>\^»^^3iSA 
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each scene indelibly in the mind. Had Macanlay's 
namitiye been as unprejudiced as it is graphic, 
kad his views been less biassed by a singularly one- 
sided political creed, his great work would have 
been iitvaluable to an historical student. His best 
chapters, those on manners and society in the seven- 
teenth century, were apparently suggested by the 
elaborate and grave discussions of the prolix Dr 
Henry. Alison, on the other hand, useful, and often 
admirable, in his History of Europe, is swayed also 
by his views of politics and religion ; it is, how- 
ever, a good exercise for heads, and to endeavour 
to balance evidence, and form your own judgment 
upon acknowledged facts. It is a process every day 
requisite in real life ; and the habit of weighing 
statements, and of exercising what critical force we 
possess, is a source of mental and moral improve- 
ment. 

I strongly recommend the Essays of Sir James 
Stephen, and the portion of English History given 
in the works of the present Earl of Stanhope, 
to the young student. Guizot's writings are 
admirable, but, to be enjoyed, should be read in 
ifreneh, although they are well translated. Among 
the few French Memoirs readable to the young and 
pure, those relating to the ill-fated Marie Antoi- 
nette are peculiarly interesting, for she was young. 
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she was pure. The Memoirs of Madame la 
Marquise d'Adhemar, little kuown, and not trans- 
lated, are more reliable than those of Madame 
CampasL A very beautiful piece of Biography has 
appeared of late years^ comprising, under the life 
of the Dauphin, Louis XYII. of France, -the best 
account of ths Boyal Family of Louis XYL yet 
given to the public. Its accomplished author, 
Mondeur de Beauchesne, employed twenty years in 
collecting materials for this book. I also recom- 
mend, as giving an insight into old French customs 
— ^and very many continue the same in the present 
day — a work little known, but of great authority 
in France, that of Monsieur le Yicomte Yiennot 
de Yaublanc, Grand Maitre to the King of Bavaria. 
It gives France in the time of the Crusaders so 
minutely, that one could almost imagine the writer 
had been personally conversant with that period 

It IS only possible, in the course of a limited 
space, to indicate to you the way that you would 
be wise to tread in literature ; many details must 
be omitted in these suggestions. K you can have 
resolution, during this period of your life, to adhere 
chiefly to that class of reading which exercises the 
understanding, you will have reason to congratulate 
yourself on your firmness during the rest of your 
existence. Tour powers of thinking V^^<) ^^ 
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reasoning dispassionately, are of great moment in 
the progress through the world. In these respects 
we perceive the difference between men of educa- 
tion and ladies. There is a clearness, a decision, a 
comprehensiveness, if I may use the word, in the 
judgment of men to which we insensibly defer in 
difficulties. Now, although it is neither practi- 
cable nor desirable that women should have the 
same advantages as men in the completion of 
education (in its commencement they have more), 
it is important for women to possess judgment 
and clearness of perception. Energy in action and 
discretion are the results of those qualities. It 
appears to me that, without Mathematics, without 
a course of Logic, without Latin and Greek, a 
young lady may, upon the perusal of our best 
English authors, strengthen and elevate her tmder- 
standing, so that her reasoning powers may be 
devoid of that feebleness, her ideas of that con- 
fusion, often and justly imputed to the female sex. 
For this purpose I, perhaps, of all the works 
specified, the most strongly recommend the works 
of Hallam — I mean his " History of the Middle 
Ages" in particular. It is not attractive, it is 
most unattractive ; I will not deceive those who 
have not not read it, as a nurse does a spoiled 
child, by telling her that the wholesome tonic has 
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the sweetness of honey. But go on with it ; do 
not merely read, think of it. After each succes- 
siye chapter has been perused, close the book, and 
recapitulate in your own mind what you have 
read. When the next day you re-open the work, 
make a second self-examination on the reading of 
the preceding day. Having once, even if partially, 
compassed this work, you will not be puzzled as 
you have been concerning the nature of European 
governments. You will better comprehend the 
relation of one nation to another ; the great system 
of civilized society will be unravelled to you. 

After this perusal you will enjoy more satis&c- 
tonly the Charles the Fifth and the other works 
of Eobertson, too generally read first. The De- 
cline and Fall of the Boman Empire should, I 
think, precede the perusal of Hallam's Middle 
Ages. Of Gibbon's great production there is, I 
believe, a castigated edition ; but I should prefer 
trusting my daughters — ^and even those among 
them who understand Latin — ^notto peruse the 
notes, the chiefly objectionable portions of Gibbon, 
on the score of delicacy, — a caution which is 
almost an insult to their sense of propriety. With 
regard to the contempt for revealed religion which 
IB undoubtedly infused most ingeniously into some 
celebrated chapters of the DeclvxiQ dSi!^ "S^i^^ V}si^ 
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young gid whose mmd lias been well grounded in 
the prmeiples of our faith may read them without 
injury, and ahe will sorrow oyer the perversion of 
a most powerful and sagacious mind; she will 
plainly see the fallacy of that " wisdom which is 
not fiom above." 

I have said little of General Ancient History^ 
because I suppose young ladies to be well 
grounded in these studies previously to the age of 
which I treat But let zne earnestly recommend 
our incomparable Claxendon — Burnet's History 
of the Beformatbn, and Histcny of his Own Times 
--rDalrymple's State Papers and Memorials — ^Cun- 
ningham's pithy History of Great Britain, and De 
Foe's History of the Union. These books are to 
be met with in good libraries ; and Lord Mahon's 
excellent History of England since the Peace of 
Utrecht, completes the chain down nearly to the 
present day. I need not mention the various 
Memoirs of di£Garent reigns written by Miss Aikin, 
and the lives of the Queens of Sngland by Miss 
Strickland. These are works of a fascinatiug 
description, of the highest ment, and are excellent 
as aecompaniments of history ; but they are not 
intended bb its groundwork. They have an attri- 
bute of peculiar valne ; thoy jeibow what women 
can do in historical literature without departing 
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horn the modesty and propriety of their sex, and 
even whilst adorning their sphere with eveiy 
domestic virtue. And when her foundations of 
knowledge are laid, the young student will find it 
extended and embellished by the perusal of the 
historical articles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Beviews. -It is desirable, generally speaking, to 
avoid periodical literature. It is too apt to supply 
the place of better things. It makes the mind 
frivolous. It too often presents a picture of society 
of which it is best to be ignorant. Desultory 
reading, which is more or less natural to childhood, 
becomes a serious evil at a more advanced age ; 
and, above all, the young should cultivate what is 
elegant in style, pure, lady-like, and should avoid 
works which teem with those corruptions of our 
language of which some of our most popular fic- 
tions and periodicals present examples. 

I am far from disapproving of a moderate indul- 
gence in the works of fiction ; but they must be 
regarded as recreations, like other recreations, to be 
selected under the guidance of experience and 
judgment, more matured than that of a young 
lady. The human mind, like the frame, requires 
a variety of food, and is not supplied by only one 
kind of nourishment Those who confine young 
ladies solely to book* of impT0vem!Mi\»,iot%<5^» '^^^ 
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imagination is a gift of the Creator, to be healthily 
employed and invigorated. Our language is rich 
in works of fiction which elevate the tone of the 
female mind, soften the heart, and prepare it for 
the usages of society. 

It la not from illiberality or prejudice that I 
would somewhat guard the young from a perusal 
of foreign modem works of this kind. The 
novelists of France have a heavy responsibility for 
which to answer when they reflect on the scenes 
they have laid bare, the poison they have skilfully 
mingled with what is most beautiful in nature, 
most fair in appearance. 

These few hints and cautions are preparatory to 
themes which may appear to be of less import, 
but which have a considerable influence on the 
happiness and well-being of an English Glentle- 
woman. 



CHAPTER IIL 

oomnEBSAnoir : oub neolioencb of thb QUAiJnBS which 

IMPBOYBIT. 

Wb afford hours to music and dancing ; we throw 
away large sums upon wools and chenilles; 
but we bestow little culture upon an accomplish- 
ment that beyond all others promotes the hap- 
piness of home, enlivens society, and improves 
upon every other blessing in existence — ^the art of 
conversation. How many excellent women are 
deficient in the power of expressing themselves 
well, or, indeed, of expressing themselves at all ! 
How many minds " cream and mantle," from the 
want of energy to pour themselves out in words ; 
on the other hand, how some, equally well-inten- 
tioned, drown the very senses in their torrent 
of remarks, which dashes like a waterfall into a 
sombre pool of ennui below ! 

Let us recall some instances of either extreme. 

Lucetta comes into society well-dressed, well- 
looking, polite ; she does not intend to chill it by 
her presence ; yet her absence ia iovmi^. ^ t€^^ 
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She sits at dinner as if she considered it sufficient 
to dress, to look well, to eat She brings no stock 
to the comniTinity of ideas. Her dull eyes return 
no response to the discourse which is going on. 
When you have once glanced at her, she becomes 
an expletive in the company. She leaves us and 
goes home—" But how much worse must it be for 
her poor husband !" is the general reflection. 

Angela, on the other hand, is a talker. She is 
like the canary-bird in that cage; when others 
begin to speak, she hurries in her remarks in an 
accompaniment. Her voice must be uppermost ; 
conversation becomes a contest who can speak the 
most rapidly. The timid and modest retire from the 
encounter — ^Angela has the fleld to hersel£ She 
goes on without mercy : the voice of a syren would 
fatigue us, if we were to hear it continually. The 
mind revolts at the injustice of monopoly, and 
Angela talks to ears that would be dea^ if they 
tiould. 

These are extreme cases : there are many other 
minor errors. The higher qualities of conversation 
must undoubtedly be based upon the higher quali- 
ties of the mind : then it is indeed a privilege to 
commune with our fellow-mortals ; but it is not to 
the erudite, nor to the imaginative only, that it is 
given to please in conversation. 
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The art of impartiiig oar ideas easily and el^antl j 
to others may be improved by ourselves, if there 
are opportunities of mingling in good society, with 
little study. The mind must first be cultivated ; 
but it should not abash those who are conscious of 
moderate talents, or imperfect cultivation, from 
taking a due part in conversation, on account of 
their inferiority. It is a very different thing to 
shiue and to please ; to shine in society is more 
frequently attempted than compassed ; to please is 
in the power of alL The effort to shine, when 
froitlora, brings a certain disgrace, and engenders 
mortification ; all good people are inclined to take 
the will for the deed when they see a desire to 
please. A gentle, deferential, kind manner, will 
disarm even the most discerning from criticising 
too severely the deficiencies of the inexperienced ; 
confidence disrespect of others, volubility, eager- 
ness to dispute, must irritate the self-love of others, 
and produce an averseness to acknowledge talent or 
information, when they may even happen to exist. 

It is wiser and safer for a young lady, in gene- 
ral, to observe the good old-fashioned rule of being 
addressed first; but then she must receive the 
address readily, meeting it half-way, repaying it by 
enlarging a little upon the topic thus selected, and 
not by sinking into a dull silence 1(31% moTsn^x^ «&Ast 
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a reply is given. Some young ladies starts as if 
thundeistrucky when spoken to, and stare as if the 
person who pays them that attention had no right 
to awaken them from their reverie. Others look 
affronted, possihly from shyness, and begin a dero- 
gatory attack upon the beauty of their gowns, by 
twitching the front breadth — or move from side 
to side, in evident distress and consternation. 
Time remedies these defects ; but there is one still 
less curable and less endurable — ^that of pertness 
and flippancy — the loud "0 yes!" "0 dear!" 
" How strange ! " The look of self-sufl&ciency and 
confidence. But these offensive manifestations 
spring from some previous and deep-seated defects 
of character, and are only to be repelled by what, 
I fear, they will frequently encounter — the morti- 
fication of inspiring disgust 

Neither is the lengthy, prosy, didactic reply con- 
sistent with the submission and simplicity of youth; 
egotism, and egotism once removed, that is, the 
bringing into the topic one's own family and rela- 
tions, too frequently, are also antidotes to the true 
spirit of conversation. In general, it is wiser, 
more in good taste, safer, more becoming, certainly 
more in accordance with good breeding, to avoid 
talking of persons. There are many snares in such 
topics ; not merely the danger of calumniating, but 
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that of engendering a slippery conscience in matters 
of fSEwt. A young girl, shy and inexpert, states a 
circumstance ; she feels her deficiency as a narrator ; 
for the power of telling a story is a power to be 
acquired by practice. She is sometimes tempted 
to heighten a little the incidents, in order to get on 
a little better, and to make more impression. She 
must, of course, defend her positions, and then the 
sanctity of truth is in danger of being sullied. Be- 
sides, few things narrow the intellect more than 
dwelling on the peculiarities, natural or incidental, 
of that small coterie of persons who constifcute our 
world. 

It is, in general, a wise rule, and one which will 
tend much to ensure your comfort through life, to 
avoid disclosures to others of family afGairs. I do 
not mean to recommend reserve, or art ; to Mends 
and relations, too great an openness can hardly be 
practised; but, with acquaintance, the less our 
own circumstances are discussed, the happier and 
the more dignified will our commerce with them 
continue. On the same principle, let the concerns 
of others be touched upon with delicacy, or, if 
possible, passed over in silence ; more especially 
those details which relate to pecuniary matters, 
constitutional diseases, family differences. All 
these are personal ; and there is a wai\.ti ol \xv\!^ 
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good breeding, a want of consideration and defer- 
ence, in speaking &eely of these things even when 
your friend is unconscious of the liberty. 

It seems paradoxical to observe that the art of 
listening well forms a part of the duty of conversa- 
tion. To give up the whole of your attention to 
the person who addresses himself to you, is some-^ 
times a heavy tax ; but it is one which we must 
pay for the privileges of social life, and an early 
practice will render it almost an involuntary act of 
good breeding j whilst consideration for others will 
give this little sacriiice a merit and a charm of 
which the lowest proof of Christian feeling can 
never be devoid. 

To listen well is to make an unconscious advance- 
ment in the power of conversing. In listening, we 
perceive in what the interest, in what the failure 
of others consists ; we become, too, aware of our 
own deficiencies, without having them taught 
through the medium of humiliation. We find 
ourselves often more ignorant than we could have 
supposed it possible. We learn, by a very mode- 
rate attention to the sort of topics which please, to 
form a style of our own. The "art of conversa- 
tion " is an unpleasant phrase. The power of con- 
versing well is least agreeable when it assumes 
the character of an art. 
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In listening, a well-bied gentlewoman will gently 
sympathise with the speaker; or, if needs must 
be, differ as gently. Much character is shown in 
the art of listening. Some people appear to be in a 
violent hurry whilst another speaks ; they hasten 
on the person who addresses them, as one would 
urge on a horse — with incessant " yes, yes— very 
good — ah !" others sit on the fall stare, eyes fixed, 
as those of an owl, upon the speaker. !From 
others, a loud and long laugh is at intervals pro- 
duced, and all the company turns round to see 
what was the cause of the merriment. 

But all these vices of manner may be avoided 
by a gentle attention and a certain calm dignity of 
manner, based upon a reflective mind and humble 
spirit. 

It has been justly remarked that the present 
generation of ladies has deteriorated in manner; 
and I believe the invariable admiration inspired by 
what we call the good old school is owing, in a 
great measure, to the great study which inculcated 
consideration and respect to others. It is be- 
lieved that this quality was carried, formerly, so 
far as to merge into a universal insincerity : that 
may have been true ; and there is, undoubtedly, a 
far greater degree of candour in society, generally, 
than perhaps has ever before existed. 1!\i'di\»\sQ»»^Ar 
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fill refinement of feeling, from which spiings polite- 
ness in its genuine form, is, nevertheless, perfectly 
compatible with simplicity and honesty. 

It is unhappily usual, in this country, to immure 
young ladies, like novices in a monastery, until 
the year when they emerge into the world. Let 
us trace, for instance, the career of a school-room 
full of girls of condition, the daughters, perhaps, 
of a landed proprietor. During two-thirds of the 
year, they spend their existence in a school-room, 
generally chosen in the most dismal part of the 
house, and as far as possible from the haunts of 
man or woman. When there is no company in the 
house, they are paraded, with their martyred gover- 
ness, into the drawing-room in the evening. At 
Christmas time, family meetings bring the shy, 
blushing girls into a scrutinizing circle of awful 
relations. Subjects of conversation must be, more 
or less, of local or family interest. Spring arrives ; 
the portmanteaus and imperials are packed up-^ 
the favourite ponies are turned out to grass, and 
"the family*' removes to London. In an attic, 
perhaps, in a fashionable neighbourhood, mount> 
on their arrival, the flock and their governess, to 
be seen no more — ^for the seclusion of London is 
far more complete than that of the country. In 
the country, the young captives have the village, 
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near the park gates, to give them some notion of 
life ; they have the clergyman's wife to criticise ; 
they have objects of human interest in the poor 
aronnd them ; they have animals, birds, flowers to 
break the weariness of their long noviciate. But 
in a London attic, or even in the third drawing- 
room of a London house, they are dead to the 
world, and the world is dead to them. The only 
notion they can form of society is a glimpse of 
'' mamma," as she goes down stairs to her carriage, 
dressed for her dinner-party. They can have some 
conception of the delights of reciprocal visiting by 
the knocks at the door, while they are safe in bed, 
which almost shake the house on some especial 
evening ; but this is their only insight into the 
society in which they are afterwards to take a con- 
spicuous share. 

Their walks are well adapted to cramp their 
ideas still more. They have the key of the square, 
and they turn into it — a procession of yoimg ex- 
clusives ; for a strict prohibition to speak to any 
other fellow-sufferer is enforced. The great dread 
of contamination which pervades refined society, 
and which most peculiarly affects the families of 
persons of condition, tends to shut up the hearts 
that are disposed by nature to expand, to limit the 
ideafif, and to render the mamiQiA \m!^;cdJCA.cra&. ^ 
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is only marvelloTis that, witli so narrowing a system, 
so many should grow up elegant and informed 
women. 

The young ladies have, however, one source of 
variety in their long day ; they have masters — 
they see few else; and, their minds not being 
elevated to the tone of good society, they are often 
induced to think more, to talk more, of the few 
with whom they do hold converse, than is becom- 
ing, or even in all cases safe. Of course, even 
under the most indefatigable governess, they have 
some hours of leisure, and the natural employment 
of these is the intercourse with their parents. But 
parents who are much in the world have few even- 
ings during the season on which they can adbiit 
their daughters, because they, when not visiting 
others, are generally visited themselves. But 
would not the less evil of the two be occasionally 
to admit into tlie society of home the imprisoned 
damsels of the attic ; to give them, at a certain age, 
for instance that of fourteen or fifteen, some insight 
into that society in which they must hereafter bear 
a part % This should, of course, be done with dis- 
cretion and with great modifications ; at home, the 
society can be selected and analysed by parents, 
before they venture to let their young daughters 
partake in its pleasures, or learn to imitate its 
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forms. The reflective mother — for on her the choice 
will chiefly depend — ^will permit her daughters, at 
their uninformed age, only to see what will at any 
rate be safe and respectable models for their quick 
observation to paint from; and, if possible, she 
will give their children the advantage of seeing 
the good and the esteemed, and of hearing the 
conversation of the enlightened. 

Thus, the yotmg being whose destiny hereafter 
so much depends on her early notions of what is 
superior, what is estimable, will And the tone of 
her thoughts elevated ; her impulse to mental im- 
provement will be stimulated, even whilst she is 
yet in the school-room ; she will listen, and she 
will reflect — and the basis of future powers of con- 
versation will be imperceptibly formed. 

At eighteen, a girl has reached, it is generally 
thought, her appointed season for discarding all 
girlish habits, for commencing her career of woman- 
hood. But in what a frame of mind does the 
critical moment And her ) It is to be hoped that 
one must not estimate her by her chosen subjects 
of discourse. Her talk among her intimates is of 
Music and composers ; Parish Alva, and Strauss — 
or the last new exercises for the guitar — or the 
length of her singing-lesson— or the Polka— or 
peihapsthedancing-^master. Shel[isya&^x^\a\>CL^T\A^ 
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nothing more important in life than those who haye 
presented to her such ideas ; she has had no models 
of imitation of a higher stamp than her' music- 
master, her French governess, and others, who, 
excellent in themselves, and admirahle as the 
masons of knowledge, are not like the architects 
who can complete and embellish the structure. 

From a retirement, as exclusive as high stairs 
and London inaccessibility can make it, the young 
and perhaps ardent creature emerges into a world, 
wherein she must walk circumspectly, and perhaps 
act responsibly. If she makes one false step, either 
in the display of her own feelings, or in the choice 
of associates, or in the weightier matters which 
seal her destiny, what pain she must inflict on the 
hearts that love her, what self-accusation, what 
trouble and vexation to every one concerned in 
her happiness ! ^ 

Sensible of the errors of our general system, 
especially among the higher, middle, and highest 
classes, and wishing to supply, by the aid of pre- 
cept, the defects of inexperience, let me endeavour 
to offer a few suggestions which may assist the 
young and conscientious traveller through the 
society of her proper station, in avoiding some 
dangers, and in securing some benefits ; but firsts 
it will be necessary to draw a picture of the state 
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of society as it now exists, 'both in the metropolis, 
in large towns, and in the country ; for we must 
know the shore before we can navigate so as to 
avoid the rocks. A girl is taken blindfolded into 
the world ; nor need she ever have what is called 
knowledge of the world, in its extended sense ; for 
it is a knowledge that brings sorrow and dUgost 
to every heart. She need not see the depravities ; 
but she must be, in some measure, aware of the 
follies and the dangers of society, in order to 
protect the integrity of her own character from 
blemish. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

VATUBE OF SOCIETY IN LONDON — ^m THE OOUIITBT — COUIITBT 
80CXBTT IN LABOE TOWNS — STATE OV SOGDETY. 

I WOULD not picture society to you, into whose 
hands this little volume may be placed, in the 
common hut erroneous light of a great scene of 
temptation, composed of hollow hearts, or of 
malignant passions, or of dissolute hahits. There 
may be a society in which such evils predominate, 
but it is not the usual run of good society. The 
world is a good world, with an abundance of un- 
employed sympathy in it, many high qualities 
unwrought, and embedded in unsightly masses; 
much generosity on great occasions, much pride 
and much nobleness, much littleness and much 
disinterestedness, much error — ^but a far more 
general intention to act rightly than we, who know 
not the hearts of others, can possibly conceive. 

With the graver sins the young have little con- 
cern ; the imputed immorality of the higher classes, 

whether it be exaggerated or not, is veiL^ tc^\£L 
75 
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their obseryation. It is in tlie zoinor morals of 
society that the uninitiated are chiefly, and some- 
times painfully, interested. 

In regard to the higher classes : the time is 
in a great measure gone by when it could with 
reason be alleged against them, that a general tone 
of lightness, a mad lo7e of dissipation, and a disre- 
gard of their responsibility, characterised them as 
a body. That a class exists in which such defects 
and vices may be detected, even by misconduct and 
public disclosures, cannot be denied. The great 
world is divided into two very different orders, and 
one-half of it must not be judged by the same 
scale as the other. I shall rather call them sets ; 
an objectionable term, but it would be difficult to 
find another equally precise and descriptive. 

There is a set in the fashionable world, careless 
in conduct, uncertain in principle, and, if not 
doubtful in respectability, at least d(mbted; if they 
may be called respectable, they are not respected. 
The pleasures of life, the distractions of society, 
the "world,'' in its worst sense, constitute the 
whole object of the individuals who compose this 
class. And it is of them that the rest of the world 
chiefly hears. The set is, in some instances, inter- 
mingled with persons of talent; and there is a 
fjEuscination in their circles which may dazzle for a 
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time. But there is a freedom in manner, an 
irreverence of all that is serious and good, a lati- 
tude in matters of truth, and even in honesty, that 
must eventually disgust the most ignorant being, 
if she be not devoid of innate propriety. 

Another class of nobility, aud of the higher 
orders generally, in this country, redeems it, how- 
ever, from degradation; the merit of this has 
generally been given to the middle classes ; but it 
is not altogether the case. We are indebted for 
much of the staple virtue that is among us to a 
certain class of the aristocracy. Serious, charitable, 
with well-cultured minds and dignified deportment, 
this class increases. During the last century, and 
in the early part of this, it was, indeed, confined to 
a few ; who, verifying the remark of Jessica — 

" How far that candle throws its little beams ! 
How like a good deed in a naughty world ! ^ — 

were almost celebrated for virtues so rare in a 
thoughtless age. Among these, in the first place, 
a general spirit of inquiry and improvement has 
circulated. Many noblemen have shown them- 
selves not content with their position among the 
great ; they have been unwilling to shine merely 
with the reflected light of their ancestors ; they 
have determined to adorn their name& ^d^^OL ^Cc^ 
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trophies of literature, since those of war can be 
no longer obtained. Ladies of rank have, although 
in less proportion, distinguished themselves as 
authoresses ! and there is a positive necessity for 
all who would maintain their footing in that 
choice society . to possess cultivated minds and 
elegant acquirements.' Above all, among this 
class, character is the one great test of unstained 
respectability, and of virtues which place them on 
an eminence loftier than any that rank could give. 
Li fact, rank must be supported to be respected. 
Great wealth is common — the peerage is swelled 
in numbers — ^the influence of personal character is 
better understood, and more valued than it ever 
was. The standard of morals is higher among the 
great than it has been since the Great Rebellion ; 
because the minds of the upper classes are better 
trained, far more cultured, than during the two or 
three preceding reigns, when ignorance and im- 
morality characterised the world of fashion. Our 
Court is pure ; and an honest ambition, whether 
it be the result of fashion or the fruit of a healthy 
growth in character, has been disseminated among 
all ranks. Li religious observances there is a 
manifest improvement; many can remember the 
time when at St James's, or St George's, the care- 
less lady of fashion, rouged and perfumed, stole 
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into her euitained pew at twelve o'clock — or even 
neyer went thither at all ; but boasted '' that she 
had laid up a good stock of novels for the Sunday.^ 
"NoWf one test of our good breeding is our conduct 
at church ; among the highest orders you may 
obaerve it, serious, proper, exact Whatever levity 
there may be in the heart, there is none in the 
demeanour. 

In the country, these distinctive marks of the 
reflective and the unthinking hold still more 
strikingly. Example is the great watchword of 
country society ; the landlord who violates it, the 
lady of rank who taints the pure atmosphere of 
the regions around her by indifference or impro- 
priety, each loses influence, perhaps not all at once. 
The standard of morals is even higher than in the 
same orbit in London ; and even there, those who, 
in thd great world, may sometimes deviate into 
folly, become nervous as to what may be thought 
of them in the country. 

In large towns, the same distinctive marks pre- 
vaiL In country towns, there is a class of feasting, 
and card-playing, and horse-racing gentlemen, 
whose families more or less partake of their pro- 
pensities, and share in their temptations. In the 
same smaU sphere will be found high and tried 
virtue, charity, with a poor outald^ wA ^ %s«ftk 
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hand, intelligence, piety, and sometimes refine- 
ment 

It is not within our own power at the beginning 
of life to choose our society, any more than it is to 
say where we will live, or in what manner. If our 
lot be cast among the elevated, and the intellectual, 
and the pious, it is manifestly easy to shape our 
course on that smooth and smiling sea. If, from 
connections, or the early habits of parents, a less 
happy prospect lies around us, and the temptations 
of society are intermingled with its fascinaticms, 
the young voyager must take her helm into her 
own hands, in some degree ; she must rest upon 
her own resources to guide her way to port She 
must not look for the compass prepared by parents, 
by which the girl who is thrown among those 
whom she may venture to respect, is directed in 
her progress. 

On the choice of her young female acquaintance 
depends much of the result, whether the character 
stand the test of trial, and shine forth like the 
'^ candle," or be confounded in the mass of the 
** naughty world." This is so important a consi- 
deration that it may naturally suggest some pre- 
cantionB. It is a wise rule in general, to shun 
intimacy with any woman, married or single, 
wboae oondiiel has admitted of a quaaiioii. There 
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is no reason to listen to gossip against her, more than 
to satisfy yourself of the general impression, which 
—believe one who has seen society under many 
di£Eerent aspects-r-is never wholly false. The wary 
and inexperienced may, with difficulty, venture to 
mix with the thoughtless ; how far less those who 
enter into life with little discernment, with less 
judgment ! 

Modem society contains as many varieties of 
human folly as in the days of the Spectator, or 
when MoH^re wrote his Precieuses Ridicules. "We 
are speaking of those to be avoided, when we class 
the more conspicuous offenders against good taste 
as the Faaty the Self-asserting, the Frivolous, the 
Scoffing ; this class is most frequently found to 
infest watenng-plaoes, inferior London society, 
Boulogne, and, among the English, Paris. The 
Fast^ to borrow a modem phrase, are actively tpi- 
pleasant : talk loud, and much of themselves, de^ 
signate men by their Christian names, are up to 
the last meet of the hounds, the last race, and, 
latterly, to the recent prize-fight. They are usually 
plain women, despairing of attention except through 
notoriety. These fast ladies are even known to 
shoot, and bring down their head of game : they 
are ready for any frolic, and partial, avowedly, to 
the society of the other sex. They fotuv ^ tspsr 
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feature, and belong to the nineteenth centniy, which 
has had the hononr at once of witnessing theis 
birth and of christemng them. Our ancestresses- 
were, it is true, huntresses, riders, perforce : they 
carried the hawk on their fur wnsts : they could 
defend a castle — witness a tourney with the judg- 
ment of connoisseurs ; but these were necessities 
of the times. They were heroines whose masculine 
acquirements were essential to self-defence. When 
heroism went too far, our ancestors distrusted it ; it 
was thought incompatible with feminine modesty ; 
and Joan of Arc was burnt for a witch. The Di 
Vornon of Sir Walter Scott belonged to an era 
when the old chivalry and feudalism were hardly 
sxtinot It is to be hoped that the Fast may die 
out, and be converted to the gentler feelings they 
•mothor, as has been well described by Whyte 
Molville in his Kate Coventry — a very merciful 
{Hirtraiinro of one of an offensive class. 

Tho Bolf-asserting axe quite of a modem school ; 
a luunhroom growth out of the too great impoit- 
MUiMs and &r too great £reed(Hn allotted, as we 
«ihuU Kowaftw show, to young people of the poresent 
dttj. >\Mrnu>rly, it was considered good manners 
U> Ihs v^r to ap^H^ar to be, humble, even to depreciate 
y\mw»t»ir, to iakt) a wmpliment gracefully ; boasting, 
wh«tht»^ ^ drws, fortune, birth, or peraon, was 
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maunaii ion; and ftmong tlie really liigb. socifitj 
in England, it is so stilL 

lIToWy on the contrary, a yonng lady, well 
launched in society, takes care to let yon know 
where she places herself. She is, of course, the 
talk of the town ; she gives yon to understand as 
much. Her partners are the select ; her admirers 
are legion. She tells you at once she and her 
sisters are styled the pretty Miss ■' As to 

offers, she could cover a foolscap sheet of paper with 
hers ; everything she wears is of the best ;' she 
gives you notice not to copy it — ^people will have 
the pattern of her dresses. She means to go out in 
something very singular to avoid her host of servile 
imitators. Her small talk consists of what all the 
** men " have said to her — and will say ; or of the 
intense jealousy shown of her by all the '^ mothers 
and daughters'' of the neighbourhood. Marcia — ^let 
us name this not altogether ideal portrait — ^kindly 
regrets that she cannot marry everybody. You 
humbly listen, wondering what there is in her that 
so infatuates all the other sex about her. Do not^ 
young listener, be discouraged. "Wait a while, you 
will see that she will marry a schoolmaster. She 
is only one of the '^ Self-asserting :'' do not let her 
take you in. 

Then, a line or two for the still mor^ odi<sv\& 
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" Scoflfing." Young ladies who see no merit in any- 
one, no beauty, no goodness ; who cannot compre- 
hend enthusiasm, nor measure greatness; who 
sneer at everyone, except one or two worldly idols ; 
who have always an ill-natured, lowering anecdote 
to bring forward, not only of youth and beauty, but 
even of poverty and plainness. These are a very 
corrupt class ; but are creeping more and more 
into English society, partly owing to the tone of 
periodical literature, which often brings a heavy 
artillery of satire into the fields of literature, and 
partly because it is the tone in Paris ; and it has 
been'the toneamong many clever coteries in London. 
Farewell to the " Scoffers," for they are a dangerous 
class to meddle with. 

Contrasting with these are the more respectable 
army of the Pedantic, the Sanctimonious, the out- 
rageously High Church, the "Englishwoman" — 
a being of a few years existence as a class. 

The Pedantic are happily few ; but there is still 
a class whose self-improvement is always en evi- 
dence, and whose conceit is a pendent to the self- 
assertion of the would-be Belle. But as there is 
something respectable in self-culture, even when it 
only seems to make its object disagreeable, the 
Pedantic may be allowed to pass. 

The Sanctimonious are good, self-deceived, very 
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well meaning, but a class inimical to the well-being 
of social life, who, on "Evangelical" principles, 
parade yirtue and piety till one almost takes refuge 
with the ScofiGbig. These young ladies read little 
but tracts, saintly biographies, or the worst class 
of fiction — religious tales; worldly literature, as 
they style it, is excluded. Their minds become 
more and more cramped from the conviction of 
their own superiority, and of the worthlessness of 
all who differ. Their understandings either suffer, 
or are warped. Either fanaticism or conversion to 
Eomanism is no xmfrequent result. 

The outrageously High Church young ladies are 
of the same pattern, only differently coloured. Of 
the same material also are they composed : they, 
however, may be described as high-flying, whilst 
the meeker disciple of the Low Church is retiring, 
and affects seclusion. The Sanctimonious is less 
amusing than her sister-enthusiast Her talk is 
of "sweet-spirited faithful ministers," and pious 
brethren. But the High Church young lady talks 
of "Catholic-minded clergymen," wears a large 
cross outside her shawl, speaks of the saints whom 
the Church enjoins us to remember with grateful 
respect familiarly, as if she had known them : is 
conversant with symbols, and crosses her arms on 
her bosom as she goes up to the aUax. ^<^ «:^ 
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proves of amusements, and upholds, perhaps some- 
what presumptuously, those good works which the 
other young lady terms " filthy rags." Both are 
the, perchance, ephemeral meteors of this our age ; 
our grandchildren will hear of them with wonder. 
The puritanical lady may most probably leave 
her type, for puritanism marks the mass of the 
English middle and lower class. The high-flyer 
will have died out for ever. " The Englishwoman " 
(jpar excellence) is a personage in many ways of 
more merit and less talk than the twc former speci- 
mens ; she does more, and raves less. But she has 
grave errors in her composition which retard her 
utility. Let us not call her wrong-headed — ^let us 
say only she has bad taste. !N^ow, bad taste in a 
woman implies so much, that it amounts to a great 
fEkult. It is very likely that without the conceit^ 
the daring, th« notion of a specialty, nothing good 
would ever be done. But women, when they wish 
to benefit the world, should remember that thefy 
are still women. They should not come forth from 
one of their initiatory assemblies in Bloomer^s 
costume ; they should not assume the privilege of 
men in copying, as artists, from the naked figure^ 
be that figure in marble or plasters. The gentle- 
ness of their sex is an attribute, a privilege, a chaim 
of which they should never divest themselves'. In 
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80 doing, tiiey would encourage, rather than lessen 
yiee ; degrade, rather than elevate women — ^make 
themselves a laughing-stock to society — and, above 
all, lose their influence over that sex whom they need 
never wish to emulate except in their magnanimity 
and intellectual strength. Independent of these 
various classes, there are, floating midway between 
what is called high society, and that many degrees 
lower, ladies, who may, by position, be entitled to 
move in the first circles, but who have descended 
below the second. When this is the case — and it is 
a point easily discovered — ^be sure there is some 
stain, wiped away perhaps by the hand of time, or 
concealed by the add of friendship ; but what has 
placed it there 1 It must have been some mis- 
conduct) some levity, not perhaps sufficient to 
drive the individual wholly from respectable 
circks, yet enough to produce the eflect described 
in this phrase, '' she has lost caste.'' She has not 
wholly lost character ; she is not, upon any flagrant 
ofiSonce, proved to be incorrect ; but those of her 
own sphere have rejected her, and she is glad to 
rest her soiled and rufiled plumes, like the dove 
whom her companions have driven from the 
dovecot, elsewhere. 

Individuals, of either sex, who are conscious of 
having lost the respect of society, are ofb^n "^^csql- 
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liarly anxious, bj the fascinations of manner, by 
a ready flattery, and the appearance, perhaps the 
reality, of a kind feeling, to attract to them those 
who are still, as they call it, unprejudiced towards 
them. Sometimes, too, the very failings which have 
injured them as members of society are combined 
with many attractive qualities. But, be assured, 
where there is little decorum, there is little real 
delicacy. The fascinations will soon disappear, in 
the opinion of a well-conditioned mind, when 
beneath them there is found wanting the indis- 
pensable charm of true modesty. 

Never make a flirt, married or single, your 
friend. A learned judge, not long ago, delivered it 
as his opinion that a gentleman ought not to per- 
mit his wife to associate with any woman whose 
character had been even attacked by rumour ; it 
seems a harsh, but, in the present state of society, 
it is a necessary precaution. The truth is, rumour 
will seldom venture to assail a prudent woman ; 
and who shall dare to judge where prudence ends 
and error begins 1 In the lower classes we make 
no allowance. The poor servant who is merely 
suspected of thoughtlessness is generally dis- 
carded without even the effort to warn her of 
danger, or to reform her. Why, then, do we gloss 
over the failings of those who have every incentive 
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to maintain a position in that society in which they 
happen to be placed? 

It may chance, however, to he the lot of a young 
lady entering life to have formed some early inti- 
macy, or to have some tie of kindred with one 
whose career has run on thoughtlessly, and whose 
conduct has been reflected upon as indiscreet in 
the one main point to which I have alluded. 
Whilst I would say to the young, never begin an 
acquaintance with one who has forfeited the con- 
fidence of her own sex, I do not reconmiend an 
abrupt withdrawal from the society of a Mend on 
account of reports against her. In such a case, 
the duty of a Christian requires the exercise of 
charity, of hope, of long-suffering ; and an earnest 
investigation into the truth of such allegations, 
and a fearless denial of them to others, if on 
inquiry they are found to be fake. If, on the 
other hand, there are found to be grounds for 
belief, the intercourse which has hitherto been 
maintained must be dropped without considera- 
tion even for the most thoughtless of her sex. In 
justice to ourselves, to vindicate the delicacy of the 
female character, we must withdraw ; and, for my 
own part, at the risk of making an enemy, I would 
frankly avow my reasons to the individual from 
whom I thus separated myself, when aloik&^'^t^iXiV^st \ 
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— ^to otkeis I should be silent There is a sanctity 
in friendship, the very name of which is outraged, 
when those who have taken sweet counsel together 
reveal the causes of a quarrel, make parties, and 
seek to justify themselves at the expense of others. 
Ko, such separations are painful enough, but the 
pang is mitigated when there is no self-reproach. 
I cannot recommend a finer disquisition upon the 
Christian temper towards offending friends, than 
the writings of St James. 

On the whole, it is to be regretted that ladies of 
doubtful character, even if their errors have been 
expiated by a consistent course of life, or their 
station elevated by honourable connections, should 
efo&r be restored to general society. There should 
always be a marked difference towards those who 
have forgotten the delicacy of woman and the 
women of unblemished lives. In thus observing, 
I speak of general society only. I do not, I con- 
fess, look with anything but the deepest melancholy 
upon the reception of the divorcee, or the woman 
who should have had the name of wife years before 
she bore it» into large assemblies. Perhaps, ^ 
secret, many bitter tears are shed, when returning 
home the broken-spirited being finds herself in the 
loneliness of her chamber. But let the crushed 
flower remain in the shade. There, no rude hand, 
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no careless grasp, will revive bitter self-accusations ; 
there, time, qniet duties, penitence, hope, will 
soothe the wounded spirit far more effectually than 
parading that blighted reputation from haunt to 
haunt. Besides, how does the inquiry — ^YHiat was 
her story? shock all true delicacy — affront the 
dignity of virtue 1 What an example does it present 
to the very servant to whom we have that morning 
perhaps read a lecture upon the dangers d levity ! 
These are the true considerations to which I 
would draw the attention of those who are begin- 
ning their career of life. There are many of a 
mote worldly nature. In the first place, how- 
ever dazzling the doubtful portion of society may 
seem, in London, it always sinks into inferiority. 
The case is now similar in the best society in 
Paris ; it i& erroneous to suppose that the French, 
in the highest and most unexceptionable circles, 
are less fastidious than ourselves with regard to 
eharacter. In the first place, the Court of France 
is now as pure as our own ; national virtue, hidden 
benea;& the hideous vices of the days of Louis 
XIV. and XV., and almost annihilated in the 
horrors of the Eevolution, has not been, however, 
wholly extinguished. As in London, there are 
various standards for morals ; and, whatever that 
standard may be, its effect is to ^^^ iticsiOL ^^ 
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coveted circles of the old noMesse, and of the 
lespectahle English families who are mixed up in 
that sphere, all who would be excluded from a 
similar class in England. 

In London, there is little doubt that those who 
venture to amuse themselves among the light and 
the careless in morals, will soon have no other so- 
ciety. I shrink from enforcing maxims of worldly 
convenience in matters so serious, yet the young 
cannot too soon be impressed with the value and 
importance of character. 

On these points, I would say to the young lady 
who is still happy enough to have a mother's 
care,— consult your most natural guide in the for- 
mation of every acquaintance ; do not for an in- 
stant suppose that because you have attained an 
age when you may emerge from the restraints of 
the school-room, you are in a condition to act inde- 
pendently of advice, or that, whatever may be your 
qualifications, you are at all competent to walk on 
the path of life unsustained by the maternal hand 
which has guided you through the unconscious 
perils of your childhood. Be assured that you 
require more than ever the gentle direction of 
maternal experience and affection. Your path is 
bolder, your range more extended, the part which 
you are called upon to act is more important, than* 
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even a year previously to your introduction. It is 
not therefore the time to cast away your helmsman 
when you are on the wide ocean of your destiny. 

Your mother must^ therefore, still be your best 
friend ; but remember she is not your equaL She 
is to guide and influence you ; you are not even to 
touch the reins of government ; and I the more 
freely enforce this point, because I have too often 
observed a mother submit herself blindly to the 
wishes of her daughters, when introduced. I have 
seen with pain daughters governing their mothers, 
and guiding them, weak and fond as they are, into 
the direction in which they choose themselves to go. 
When such is the case, it appears of little use to 
proffer cautions as to the choice of acquaintance 
to a wilful spirit ; it is a melancholy spectacle to 
behold the natural order of things reversed ; but, 
not imfrequently, even a conscientious girl has 
suffered herself to fall into this error, firom the 
sudden intoxication, the sudden sense of power and 
influence, which follow her release from the im- 
prisonment of the school-room. Her youth, her 
acquirements, her elasticity of mind, cannot but be 
sources of exultation to her fond, perhaps weak, 
parents. They are willing to be led ; and she has 
not the good taste not to govern. Upon this 
point I have farther reflections to make heieoft^^s 
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and I merely toucli upon it now, in referenoe to 
the respect which, all girls ought to observe towards 
the maternal judgment, more especially in the 
choice of Mends and associates. 

But it may be the fate of these su^estions to 
fall into the hands of those who are deprived of 
such a privilege as that of a daughter who ican con- 
fidently turn to a mother for support and counsel. 
The orphan, or the young lady whose parents are 
abroad, or she whose parents are separated, more 
peculiarly requires the instruction of the expe^ 
rienced. 

I have glanced at the species of female society 
most strenuously to be avoided : the gay, the 
light, those upon whom a vague reproach has been 
casty are not the only members of society to be 
shunned, although they merit the pre-eminence of 
being placed first on the list. 

Next come the Censorious and the Satirical — 
they must not wholly be confounded with each 
other. The Censorious are generally the soured, 
recluse, self-upholding portion of society; the 
Satirical are of the world. The Censorious live, 
most frequently, in a narrow sphere of their own, 
and suspect and abhor all other ; the Satirical view 
society on a wider scale, and constitute, in relation 
to it, what the spectators of a play are to the per- 
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formem on the stage. The Censorious are not an 
inyentiyerace; they are not slandeiers; they mean 
well; bat they judge &om their own limited 
opportunities and daily narrowing kearts. The 
Satirical care little about the right or the wrong, 
the truth or the fedsebood of a question ; they are 
less revolting than the Censorious, but they are 
more dangerous. 

Kow, the greatest evil of the Censorious class is 
the firequent mixture of an assumed religious supe- 
riority, whicb is mingled with the general tendency 
to condemn all who are not of their peculiar modes 
of thinking. Sucb a state is like marshy ground : 
fresb and green to the eye, but a perpetual sinking 
of the character, as well as of the footsteps. It is 
always agreeable to believe ourselves to be emi- 
nently in tbe right, and the world in general con- 
spicuously in the wrong ; but depend upon it, in 
any society, or fsimily, wherein you find this dis- 
position of mind, true religion is not My &om 
the contamination — ^take refage with the meek and 
lowly of heart Virtue is not necessarily repulsive, 
nor rectitude obtrusive. 

The Censorious are most often to be found in the 
quieter walks of life, among those who, for reasons 
known to themselves, have retired from general 
society, or who do not think the world good qilomi^ 
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for them. The Satirical are a much larger class ; and, 
in London, are* mingled in eyery scene where people 
are congregated, poisoning, yet enlirening, the 
moral atmosphere, like the ignited gas, and ensnar- 
ing, more especially the young, into the fieisoinating 
use of their weapons. The Censorious are more 
frequently confined to country society, country 
towns, where the good and the bad are parted by 
a strong line of demarcation (very bad for the good) ; 
the Satirical are the offspring of a varying and 
numerous society, in which the amusement of the 
fancy wholly supersedes any graver consideration. 
The tendency of the Censorious is to self-righteous- 
ness ; that of the Satirical to heartlessness. 

For example : Margaretta, as I shall call her, 
residing in a fine country, on her husband's estate, 
with means and health, finds no one, in the limited 
choice of her own neighbourhood, of sufficient 
worth, in her eyes, to form her intimate associate. 
She has a round of regular duties to perform ; she 
lives immured, or within a circle of the few who 
approach to her standard of excellence, and she 
insensibly cherishes an opinion that all who are 
beyond that confined pale are neglecting some vital 
duty : her imagination, not being enlightened by 
observation, exaggerates the faults of others, and 
naturally extols her own virtues. Her life i9 
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paased in bemoaning tlie deficiencies and errors of 
her neigkbours. When she ventures into general 
Hocietj, it is with a dolorous conviction of the sins 
of all around her. She remains, with a dread of 
moral contamination^ in the distrusted circle. A 
plague-spot is on all around her ; of course, the 
indulgence of animadversion is the result. 

Eugenia, on the other hand, views her associates 
but as objects to ridicule, sources of mirth, subjects 
of amusement, even almost in their company. A 
general disbelief in the existence of any deeper 
qualities than those which she sees is the con- 
sequence. Her own heart suffers — it loses the 
generous benevolence of the confiding — in time, 
she ceases to discriminate ; the passion for amuse- 
ment rises uppermost — she spares neither friend 
nor foe ; the decencies of life compel the practice 
of a consequent insincerity,; and the truth is this : 
it is not by the common decorum of society that 
we are compelled to be insincere — ^it is our love of 
ridicule that makes us. fiEdthless to alL iN'othing 
at first appears so fascinating as satire — ^nothing 
has more fatal results to the character; and I 
would shun all intimacy where that vice, for so it 
must be termed, has taken deep root. T never yet 
saw a great or superior character formed under its 
influence. 

N 
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But there is yet another species of character, very 
commonly to be met with in the world, with which 
I would exhort you, if not to shun, at least to avoid 
making any intimate association. This is, the In- 
different; those hy whom virtue and vice are 
spoken of in the same tone of voice ; who betray 
no generous emotion when acts of benevolence arise 
in reproof before them ; who are passive spectators 
of meanness, or meek and civil receptacles of 
slander ; to whom all characters are much alike ; 
who never condemn strongly, nor know an honest 
enthusiasm ; who speak of a lapse from virtue as 
an " indiscretion ; " talk of a dissolute man as being 
"rather gay ;" whose religion is of the Morphine 
velvet school ; whose politics are on whatever side 
happens to be the most agreeable to polite society. 
Avoid such people, if you do not wish the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
honour and meanness, to be insensibly broken 
down in your mind. 

I would admonish those young ladies who wish 
to preserve their common-sense unimpaired, to avoid 
the friends of system ; the well-meaning advocates 
of every new fashion in medical science ; the busy 
promoter of phrenology and mesmerism, the homoeo- 
pathic and hydropathic invalid, whose details of 
her own complaints are followed by those of a cure 
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which lesults as much from the weakness of her 
own mind as from any vital worth in the science. 
These new vaganes, famishing a safety-yaLve for the 
enthusiasm of the idle, are not the food of healthy 
intellects. Upon these points, we may pardon the 
elderly ladies of our present day, although they are 
unpleasant enough on the subject ; hut to hear 
young voices laying down the law upon mesmerism, 
or to see young and slender fingers feeling for 
" humps," or to he prated to hy young ladies upon 
the number of quarts of water to be drunk daily — 
or to listen to the homoeopathic doctrine enforced 
without any data by the wisdom of eighteen, is a 
revolting experience of the present day, which few 
modem eras, as far as our knowledge of them 
carries us, have heretofore presented. 

The topics which have been just hinted at, are 
curious instances of the credulity even of a think- 
ing age ; they are specimens of the unwholesome 
fruits of a long season of public repose, in which 
the excitement of discoveries and quackeries is 
substituted for that of war. A national tumult 
of sufficient magnitude, or a continental war, would 
banish them, until another peace intervening, theiz 
ephemeral professors would come out again like 
flies after a shower of rain. At all events, the 
young will do well to substitute for themes so isL- 
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Tolved in doubt, and so liable to ridicule^ graver 
and better substantiated theories. 

I have touched upon the choice of female acquaint- 
f mce. A far more difficult task awaits me when I 
refer to the more limited degree of selection, which 
affects your communion with the male sex. Yet, 
as this is, in some measure^ to be influenced by 
your own choice, and as it is, perhaps, of the utmost 
importance to your future destiny, it involves much 
consideration. 

A young lady, generally speaMng, comes into 
society with a very limited number of male ac* 
quaintance. A few family connections, a few select 
friends of her brothers, usually constitute her sources 
of knowledge of mankind. 

Nevertheless, if she be not deficient in reflection, 
a girl of eighteen must intuitively have perceived 
how different are the qualities which constitute 
perfection in the male sex from those which most 
adorn her own. She will allow, insensibly, even 
with her limited knowledge, much for the self-will 
and assumption of her brothers; she will expect 
positiveness in fathers, prejudice in uncles, and 
levity upon some points of importance to her, in 
most of her few male acquaintances. 

But, generally speaking, of the sentiments with 
which men regard women, of the moral standaid 
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common among gentlemen, of the niceties and 
peculiarities of character with which she will after- 
wards have to deal, and of the manner in which 
those peciuliarities will affect her happiness, the 
yonng girl will have but little notion. 

I shoidd be very sorry to enlighten her on all 
points ; for there are many things which are far 
better learned by experience than inculcated by 
books. Yet some precautions may be hinted in 
regard to the choice of male acquaintances — what 
to reject in those with whom you dance, converse, 
or walk — and what most to prize and to encourage. 

The class of men usually presented to a young 
kdy on her introduction is generally that of the 
gay and giddy pleasure-seekers — all that books 
have most taught her to dread, or precept warned 
her to avoid. Amongst them is she led by parental 
hands, in most instances — the partners at the first 
ball, the associates in the visit to the country-seat, 
the companions in the delights of a London season* 

Among these there is ever an infinite variety of 
character, with an apparent sameness. The real 
moral character of a man can never be known to 
woman, land she lives in a state of ignorance in 
that respect ; nor do I think a modest or delicate- 
minded girl will think of inquiring on such points, 
unless her sense of decorum has beoxi %\iQ^<^ ^x 
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It iMf indeed, difficult to know what to reoom- 
mmd in regard to acquaintance witb gentlemen, 
tli^o M io much more to be avoided than encour- 
•g«<l. In the first place, with regard to the 
Woplilly condition of such acquaintance : I woidd 
•Iways oounsol the young lady of rank, or even of 
gentle birth only, to avoid anything like intimacy 
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with men far 'below them in station ; and this 
adyice is given upon a knowledge of human nature, 
and not from a mere worldly consideration of con- 
venience. 

I have never seen such intimacies lead to any- 
thing hut awkwardness and disappointment on the 
one hand, and humiliation, and sometimes suhse- 
quent enmity, on the other. The same rule does 
not apply to our female acquaintance ; in regard 
to those, difference of caste, or of station, and 
estimation comhined, is of little moment. The 
truest and most permanent friendships are some- 
times, indeed often, formed hetween women of 
rank and those of comparatively humhle station ; 
and little awkwardness may ensue. The woman 
of lowly fortunes, if well-educated and lady-like, 
may mingle in any society ; it is scarcely the same 
with men, imless there happen' to be eminent 
talents, or high reputation from some cause or 
another. Gentlemen are punctilious as to degree ; 
and a woman who draws a man of inferior station 
into her own sphere, is often entailing upon him 
humiliation and suffering. 

Perhaps it may seem hardly necessary to insist 
upon this point ; perhaps it may he said that the 
young lady of condition is not likely to be thrown 
into the society of men of inferior rank. I maux- 
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tain that it is often otherwise. Those who know 
the higher classes will have observed that it is 
often their choice to assemble around them persons 
of inferior degree, who are complimented by being 
the selected associates of an order of beings above 
themselves ; and this is owing, in some instances, 
to a generous and good-natured desire to give 
pleasure, but oftener to the habitual indulgence of 
inclination, without much reflection whether such 
indulgence be judicious or indiscreet. It results 
also from a disposition inherent in the aristocracy 
of this country, which I have sometimes fiEuicied 
may be a remnant of feudal pride, to have around 
them those whose opinions and wishes are subject 
to themselves ; who look up to them, and cherish 
the favourite weaknesses of their hearts. Again, 
it may proceed from the relief and ease which we 
all find in resting upon the himible and the sym- 
pathising, and in the luxury of throwing off the 
full dress of the mind as well as of the body. 

However those who, advanced in life, may inn 
dulge their tastes, they are unwise in allowing 
themselves any latitude when they have daughters 
whose welfare they are bound to consider. Numer- 
ous instances have occurred among the higher 
classes which might act as warnings in this re- 
spect ; but since we cannot remodel the minds of 
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{he elderly, it is only practioable to warn the yonng 
fiom forming imprudent intimacies. I know that 
there is a generous sentiment in their hearts which, 
in the very highest class, leads them to lay aside 
the distinctive marks of rank, and induces fami- 
liarity where politeness would be a wiser course. 
But let consistency be our guide, for it is the true 
benevolence. A young lady of condition who is 
intimate with men of inferior rank, is doing a 
young man the greatest disservice in alluring him 
to undervalue his own sphere, and she is preparing 
for him numberless mortifications in after-life. 

In selecting from her own rank those with whom 
a young lady may venture to converse, or dance, or 
ride, she must, if she wishes for happiness, try to 
preserve the same rule of consistency which I have 
recommended in another case. Let her consider 
character as the desideratum in gentlemen to whom 
she may venture to give a preference as a com* 
panion. Enough may she glean from general 
report to set her right on this point. That consi- 
deration, perseveringly cherished, will raise her 
above the meanness of making a man's wealth, or 
his estimation in the fashionable world, the founda- 
tion of her respect for him. That consideration 
will also act upon her good feeling, and enable her 
to overlook immaterial defects of manner or i^qts»&l\ 
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if she have reason to think well of an individua], 
she will balance the weighty good against the un- 
important deficiencies. And it will be well that 
she should establish such a conviction in her mind, 
upon the counsels of others, before she ventures 
upon any acquaintance more intimate than that 
of the ball-room. 

At the same time, beware of over-fastidiousness 
and suspicion. Give '^ your good-will,*' as Wilber- 
force remarked, " out on lease to all men, to with- 
draw it at pleasure." Do not run into the error that 
men are to be looked upon as terrible and decep- 
tive beings, and that you must be ever on the 
watch against them. Eely upon it, a correct and 
simple girl has, in good society, little to fear from 
the freedom of the other sex, or the ill-nature of 
her own, if she maintains an easy, courteous, not 
forward, and not repelling deportment. Forward- 
ness disgusts — ^a repelling manner affronts. 

I am an advocate for friendships between gentle- 
men and ladies, even between the young. I do not 
mean sudden and romantic intimacies, which 
assume the air of friendship — though they might 
be very differently described — ^but the calm com- 
munion of mind with mind; the steady, honest 
good-will ; the interest of feminine hearts in manly 
pursuits ; the gentle advice on the one hand, the 
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xnascaline judgment on the other. But suoh 
friendships, liable as they are to misconstruction 
by the world, should be formed only with those 
whom women have reason to know, and on whose 
principles they may rely. Dangerous have such 
friendships ever been considered ; and dangerous 
they are, unless based upon the truest respect on 
either side. When such is the case, and when the 
male £riend is a man of acquirement, and perhaps 
somewhat older than the lady, I know no circum- 
stance so likely to strengthen her mind and raise her 
character as that intimacy, which is understood in 
its true light ; and I believe it perfectly natural 
such friendships should be formed, and flourish 
and expand, independently of what is called love. 
The vulgar notion that every intimacy between a 
lady and a gentleman must end in tJiat way, is un- 
worthy of an educated, refined, and principled era. 
Women, by their superior cultivation, their con- 
sequent dignity and modesty (for the empty mind 
is prone to every folly), have secured to themselves 
a confidence which proves how high they have 
risen in the scale of society, without any manifest 
struggle to effect what is absurdly called their 
emancipation. 

The happiest, the most natural, the most lasting 
of friendships for a girl, is that of a brother ; and 
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let her not hope that her heart will ever he capahle 
of a worthy and disinterested attachment to others, 
if she fiedls in sisterly affection. Wise and beauti- 
ful is the arrangement of Providence in giving to 
women this tie, to prepare them for the more ardu- 
ous bonds of marriage. The good sister scarcely 
ever made the cold or unkind wife. As your own 
minds open, and the sphere of your influence ex- 
tends, let it be your earnest effort to make that 
influence available, in those instances in which the 
bond of brother and sisters exist, in raising the 
tone of mind, softening the heart, and deepening 
the confidence of your brother in woman, by know- 
ing you. 

The young lady, who is introduced into Society 
without the guidance of parents, cannot be too 
scrupulous in the formation of male acquaintances. 
Let her avoid all theatrical amateurs. The habitual 
lounger in the green-room may be a man of rank 
and talent, but, rely upon it, such tastes unfit ^im 
to be the acquaintance of refined and respectable 
women. I should be reluctant, so situated, on the 
same principle, to be on intimate terms with a 
gentleman who was madly wedded to music — ^who 
made the professors of it his familiar associates. 
Such pursuits, being scarcely ever carried on with 
moderation, soon break down all that the high- 
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minded girl would value in a £riend ; and they 
lower men of any rank. It is very different in 
r^[ard to painting, to sculpture, to art in any 
branch. A taste for these implies a cultivated 
mind, and adds to respectability, because it in- 
creases the utility of a man of fortune in society. 
Somewhat capriciously, the society of artists or 
sculptors confers honour, or, at all events, does not 
detract £rom it ; but that of musicians of almost 
any grade has an opposite tendency. I think the 
world may judge harshly in this respect, and I 
long to see those who delight so much placed in a 
superior sphere ; but their body is, at present, 
discredited by many unworthy members — ^and the 
virtuous and respectable are left to suffer the op- 
probrium. 

It is both interesting and instructive to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of literary men ; but before 
entering upon it, always consider what sort of 
literature has been the occupation of those who 
may be introduced to you. Literature is now the 
fashion of the day. There is one common rush 
towards the goal of fame ; the great and fastidious, 
the polished, the fashionable, all seek to derive 
some lustre from their published lucubrations, 
literary men are courted with avidity, especially 
if they add a certain position in society even to 
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mediocre talents. A young lady will be wise to 
derive what advantage she can from this introduc- 
tion of the lettered into the circles of the aristocracy. 
But let her, before she is carried away by an 
enthusiasm for talent, consider what have been the 
productions of an acquaintance so distinguished — 
not only what are his powers, but how have they 
been directed? If to the legitimate themes of 
science and history, or to fiction, ennobled by senti- 
ments of honour, or to poetry — ^the page unsullied 
by impurity — she may safely give her admiration 
vent ; she may be proud to be acquainted. But 
if talents have been misapplied to personality, or 
perverted by scepticism, or lent to aid the grosser 
passions, or employed on works of even doubtful 
morality, let the young reflect that the publicity 
and fame of such a writer only impress his degrada- 
tion more forcibly upon every thinking mind. Let 
her not trust him as a friend — ^let her be cautious 
of him as an acquaintance. The composition of a 
book, its publication, are not the work of a day ; 
they constitute a slow process ; sentiments cannot 
be given to the world without consideration; a 
book, if penned by a sudden impulse, cannot be 
published without being read and re-read. A man 
who will publish what is injurious, or false, or malig- 
nant, cannot have done so without consideration. 
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On the first acquamtances, male or female, of 
the young lady, when she enters life, depends, in 
most instances, her weal or woe. The heart clings 
to the companions of our earliest pleasures ; the 
judgment, wilfully blind, excuses their failings — 
the fancy, and in after-life, the memory, heightens 
their good qualities. How important is it then to 
" walk circumspectly ;" to keep the pure affections 
fOT worthy objects ; to avoid the cruel lot of loving 
either man or woman whom we cannot esteem. I 
know not a more painful struggle to a young mind, 
nor one from which I would more gladly guard it — 
I know not a more common result of carelessness 
in forming our early friendships, or of obstinacy 
and self-will in retaining them, than the contest 
between inclination and principle. In these, as in 
all the other '' changes and chances of this mortal 
life," we must look up to One who knoweth the 
heart, for grace to will, and for power to do what 
is right. "We must reflect what are the attributes 
which a God of purity loveth in his creatures ; we 
must cast our care upon Him ; we must pray that 
He will be the shepherd of our souls, disposing our 
weak hearts to love that which is good, and 
strengthening our resolutions to "eschew that which 
is eviL" 
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THE AOB AT WHICH A TOUNO LADT IS INTBODUGED-HSOMB 
KKFLECnONS OK THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS — FURTHER 
DIRECnOMS WITH REGARD TO MANNERS — HOW TO ENTER A 
ROOM — THE FIRST DINNER PARTY — THE DIFFERENT GRADES 
OF SOdETT CONSIDERED— THE FIRST BALL — ON WALTZING 
— THE POLKA — SOME HINTS ON THESE DANCES— ON CONDUCT 
IN THE BALL-ROOM— ON THE TEMPER IN WHICH WE OUGHT 
TO ENTER UPON SUCH AMUSEMENTS ON PRIDE, ENVY, DIS- 
CONTENT. 

At eighteen, the young lady is to be exhibited to 
an admiring world ; the fruit that has required the 
culture of so many summers is ready for the display ; 
education becomes tedious as a twice-told tale ; and 
a total change takes place in the habits, hours, 
thoughts, and expectations of the novice. 

I have dilated, in the preceding chapters, upon 
the points of the greatest importance first. I have 
considered the novitiate as begun ; I have treated 
my young reader as if she were already vitally in- 
terested in society. It is best for her, in my 
opinion, to know what she has to encounter, and 

also to fix her attention upon the broadest view, 
118 P 
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the most prominent features before her sight. To 
enjoy good society, however, to adorn it, and even 
not to disgrace it, we must fit ourselves for it, not 
only by acquirements, not only by the cherishing 
of every amiable disposition, but by the minor 
graces of deportment, by self-possession, and a 
knowledge of the true principles of politeness. 

Many a young lady is unpopular at her outset ; 
she iis deemed rude, or haughty, or positive, or 
awkward, or stupid. In after years, her acquaint- 
ance are surprised that they could ever have 
thought her disagreeable ; they forget the training 
which society has given, the chastisement of the 
polite world ; they forget that she whom once they 
contemned has been, unconsciously, taking lessons 
every day in the art of pleasing. But those who 
wish well to the young would desire that such 
lessons should not be needed ; that the mortifica- 
tion which bad manners are sure to bring upon 
the ill-mannered should be spared them ; and it is 
with this view that I make the following remarks. 

To please in society, it is requisite that you have 
the habit of pleasing daily; that your manner, 
even to the lowliest individual whom you encounter, 
should be habitually courteous, suitable, and even. 
No assumed sweetness, put on with one's best 
gown, ever deceives the penetrating eye which w$ 
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should best like to approve. Manner is but a 
modification of habit^ or, as Lord Chatham finely 
called it, " benevolence in trifles." That it must 
spring from the heart is undoubted; but the 
taste, as well as the heart, must be called in requisi- 
tion to form that which will add to the happiness 
of others, and secure us self-possession and comfort. 
Outward qualities have a sway upon all creatures 
who are endowed with senses. "We cannot, even 
the wisest, be independent of their influence ; it 
would be pleasant to despise them, if we could ; 
but no— you may have all the learning of the most 
learned, all the accomplishments of the most ac- 
complished, you may have principle and sense ; 
but your influence will be limited, your qualities 
undervalued, your society rather endured than ap- 
preciated, if you speak loud, or with a vulgar 
twangs or lisp affectedly, or use coarse or conmion 
expressions, or adopt those which are too high- 
sounding and pedantic, for the occasion. Your 
character may be inestimable ; but if you burst 
open the door, or waddle across a room, or come in 
with a shamefaced air, as if you were about to 
commit a theft, or if you are masculine, or too easy, 
or even too stif^ your best friends will, behind 
your back, lament that you are so little endowed 
with manner, '' although an excellent creatux^" — 
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and will agree that your education lias been shame- 
fully deficient. What is of far more moment to 
those who have friends to take a pride in their 
attainments and deportment, you will mortify the 
affectionate wishes of the fond mother — ^you wiU 
humble the proud heart of your father — ^whose 
approval you would give worlds to ensure— for 
men, more especially, are annoyed at want of grace, 
or of propriety and good taste, in their female 
relatives. 

I often think of that touching letter in the 
Spectator, in which Addison, in his own inimitable 
way, has pictured the feelings of a father, who, 
after a long absence, visits his daughter at a board- 
ing-school where he had left her for education. 
He sees her dance for the first time before him. 
" When I saw her," writes the father, ** advance 
with womanly grace, my heart swelled within me 
with pride and fondness." I have beheld the re- 
verse of this picture — ^I have observed the father, 
who had perhaps never given the subject a thought 
before, confounded and annoyed at the awkward- 
ness of his child. Eea^n and reflection have 
mitigated the sting; but that it was, for the 
moment, pungent, cannot be doubted. 

Ma&er, or, as it may be considered, the general 
effect of good-breeding, is a theme upon which we 
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hourly think, without being conscious that it 
occupies our thoughts — ^for it makes or mars our 
daily comforts. It requires an apprenticeship to 
surmount the unpleasant effects of a rough, a quick, 
or a sullen manner; it is a poor consolation to 
be told that it is only manner, which implies that 
you are yourseK to be blamed for feeling its effects. 
But we are human — ^we have sight, hearing, feeling 
— we are endowed with mental perceptions, and 
must be pardoned if we are influenced, sometimes 
over much, by manner. 

I know few things more unpleasing than a family 
manner. Sometimes a particular drawl of the voice 
pervades a family as strongly as a family likeness. 
At the dinner table you hear it at the top of the 
table, at intervals, down to the bottom — and you 
recognise the fiEimily voice. Absence from home, 
a stem resolve not to imitate peculiarities, in the 
young, and a readiness to receive a hint, are the 
curatives of this defect. How often do we hear a 
person accused of affectation. " No !" cries an old 
acquaintance, " it is only a family manner. Her 
mother, brother, aunts, sister, even her maternal 
•grandmother, had the same. They were noted 
for it." 

I have seen a general look of ill-temper pervade 
a family of kind-hearted people ; I have visited, 
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and learned to love a dozen people who never said 
a civil thing, nor gave any but a sulky look, until 
they knew you welL It is more formidable to 

• 

encounter such a collection of the cold-mannered, 
than to face a court of justice. Yet they mean to 
receive you warmly ; and will wonder at the cold- 
ness of others. These are but desultory remarks, to 
show, what is not disputed, the influence of manner- 
ism ; I hasten to more particular observations. 

I have before alluded to the ill-judging practice 
of immuring a young lady in the school-room until 
she is ushered at once into society. After her two 
o'clock quiet dinners with her governess, her prison 
hours in the London school-room, or her glimpses 
of the world in the riding-school, at seventeen or 
eighteen, she plunges at once into the solemnities 
of a country dinner, or the uneasy ixeedom of a 
London banquet In either case, it is difficult to 
catch the tone of those around you, or to chalk out 
a comfortable path for yourself Guarded by her 
mother, or her arm resting on that of her father, 
the young country lady passes through the lofty 
hall, and enters the chilling region of a drawing- 
room. Unprepared, she is pretty sure to commit 
some solecism in manners, which the critical eyes 
of those who know her family well are sure not to 
overlook. At all events, if conscious of a mistake, 
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a sensitiye or a proud girl will alike feel uncom- 
fortable, upon after-reflection. 

I should recommend to her, to endeavour to 
make her way into the drawing-room exactly as 
she would do were she at home, without what 
the French call apprSty without a change of gait, 
or a tossing back of the head, or a set smile, or a 
downcast eye. But then, I take it for granted, 
that her deportment is usually sufficiently erect ; 
that she walks well, and has no tricks with her 
hands ; I presume that she will not enter the room, 
as I have seen some young ladies, out of breath, as 
if they were just coming out of a cold bath ; that 
she will not come in with a step, like that of a 
prancing horse ; that she will not lean her whole 
weight on the arm of her father or brother, as it 
may be, as if she were going to break it down. 
She must, too, endeavour, in the agony of her intro- 
duction, to remember which way she is going, to 
see that there are tables to be avoided, ottomans 
not to be stumbled over, and to find out the lady . 
of the house as the Ultima Thule of her progress. 
That lady or gentledian ought first to be addressed, 
if convenient ; but do not, my young reader, push by 
any other hand extended in your way to reach your 
hostess — there maybe many between you and her, to 
whom a quiet and passing salutation may be given. 
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Curtsies are abandoned ; a gentle bend of the 
body, accompanied by a slight bow of the head, 
is, however, still accorded on a first introduction 
to any lady, your superior in age or condition. In 
the country dinner party it is probable that the 
room may be half filled with acquaintance ; to my 
mind there is an awkwardness and a bustle in im- 
mediately recognising all those whom you know, 
and in walking round to shake hands with alL It 
is better, unless it be a small party, when such 
ceremonials seem suitable, to seat yourself, and 
then, looking round, to recognise with a bow, 
without rising, those whom you know slightly. 
Any to whom you are more intimately known may 
be addressed by rising and shaking hands, and 
then reseating yourself; this is the mode fre- 
quently adopted in London dinner parties, where 
the company are frequently little known to each 
other. In the country it may be modified so as to 
combine the friendliness which you wish to pro- 
» mote with the convenience of a large party — 
otherwise, there would be nothing but an exchange 
of salutations going on till dinner time. Conver- 
sation, sometimes introductory to much interest, 
would be checked, and a bustle would ensue, 
which always detracts from the good-keeping of a 
formal dinner. 
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Once seated, do not relapse into a heavy dreamy 
state of shyness. There is never anything deroga- 
tory in sitting still without speaking, unless you 
have an opportunity of conversing. Take the 
first that occurs ; at all events keep your atten- 
tion alive to all around you. It is not necessary, 
now, to say " Sir," as " No, sir — ^Yes, sir," all those 
appellatives are disused ; " My lord, my lady," are 
introduced, but scarcely once or twice in the 
course of conversation with persons of rank, if not 
your intimates ; nor, unless to an elderly person, 
to those with whom you may chance to be on an 
equality. I know not anything more vulgar than 
a parade of these titles in addressing any one ; at 
the same time, in speaking of a lady of rank or a 
nobleman, when present, it is deemed respectful, 
and it is usual to say, " Her ladyship, his lordship." 
To servants it is never to be omitted, any more 
than the observance of similar respect in com- 
moners. Should a lady cross over the room to 
speak to you before dinner, you rise, and stand, 
while she stands; but if she bids you (as she 
probably will) to sit down, do so, as she wiU feel 
more at her ease. Should a gentleman, your senior 
and your superior, come to speak to you, there is 

no necessity for your rising ; neither are you to 

Q 
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rise when a gentleman who first enters the room 
speaks to you. That ceremonial hasbeen for some 
years obsolete. 

Being seated, you may, without drawing upon 
yourself any comment, lounge in your chair if you 
wish it ; but it is, undoubtedly, more lady-like to sit 
up, and be in that attitude, ready to receive, ^ith 
poUteness, and quietly, any persons whom your pa- 
rents or the lady of the house may introduce to you. 
And look up when such introductions take place, 
frankly, without boldness. Do not behave as if you 
were on the defensive ; do not obtrude ; endeavoui 
to avoid the air of retiring. Gentleness and sim- 
plicity should be your watchwords ; and if you do 
not depart from them, you can never be disagreeable. 
Do not aim too much at ease. It is a quality of 
slow growth, and is not expected in the very young. 
On no consideration ever mistake pertness for 
cleverness, nor familiarity for ease. Ease, when it 
comes in the natural course of events, betokens a 
gentlewoman ; familiarity is always on the verge 
of the precipice of rudeness ; there is a delightful 
medium i)etween these two styles of manner, ac- 
companied by a true courtesy, with an apparent 
absence of art, and a fascination which we insen- 
sibly acknowledge to be the perfection of manner. 
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The old scliool fell short of this perfection, from a 
too great formality; the modem school goes be- 
yond it, from a too great familiarity. 

In due time you will go down to dinner. The 
Bubicon is now passed ; the eyes of anxious parents 
are otherwise employed than in looking upon you ; 
you are fairly launched as an independent and re- 
sponsible member of society, and, seated between 
two gentlemen, you begin to understand what is 
meant by the world. In nine cases out of ten, it 
is a world that is thinking very little about you. 
Of whatever importance you may be at home — 
how fond soever may be the wishes that have been 
breathed for you as, in your new attire, you descended 
to the carriage — to the supporters of the dinner- 
table you are probably of minor importance com- 
pared with the French dishes before you, or the 
more intellectual iuterests of the last conversation 
of the club, during the afternoon's lounge. You 
must not, however, be disheartened, if, in your 
natural desire to act upon received instructions, 
and to converse, you find it almost impossible to 
do so, or to brace up your mind to the level of 
your neighbours. Of course it depends upon the 
nature of the society which you encounter. You 
may be so fortunate as to be seated next to one of 
those polished and refined specimens of the aristo- 
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cracy, of which our English nobility present some 
delightful instances — ^men who have travelled much, 
and read more ; who are interested, if not deeply 
learned, in scientific subjects ; who have pursued 
literature with a true love, and studied the history 
of their country with an avidity not devoid of some 
personal interests, since their ancestors have been, 
mingled with its boldest scenes. Among our middle- 
aged nobility there are such men, whose oppor- 
tunities have indeed been great ; and whose rank is 
forgotten in the superiority of their personal influ- 
ence. Or it may be your lot to be placed near to 
some churchman of finished mind and liberal views, 
whose conversation, as he talks to your neighbour, 
will deeply interest and charm a well-prepared 
mind. In such a case, do not seek to bring your- 
self forward by giving opinions on any subject 
You would be merely tolerated, and your object 
should be to Hsten, and to Hsten well ; to listen so 
as to promote and not obstruct the conversation 
around you. Do not, at any rate, talk of yourself 
of your dog, or your horse, or quote papa, or enter 
into family histories. Keep your mind up, as well 
as you can, to the level of those about you ; but 
do not be discouraged if you find your wits take 
flight, and that you have nothing to say. Con- 
versation is the growth of ease, and be consoled 
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with the reflection, that the wit, gaiety, and de- 
cision which are so admirable in the matron, 
and even in the lady of twenty-five, would ill 
become a girl of eighteen; delightful in them- 
selyes, these qualities, if misplaced, become dis- 
agreeable. 

It will often be your lot to be seated near those 
in every way uncongenial to you — Shunting squires, 
or sporting noblemen, eating and drinking clergy- 
men (a race nearly expiring), or uncivil young men, 
who can only look well, and who are only fit for 
the polka, or for the last new mazurka. You will 
often leave a dinner-table, over which gi-eat ex- 
pense has extended every luxury, sick at heart, 
disappointed with the result of ** coming out,'' and 
almost longing for the day-dreams of the school- 
room. But hope on, dream stiLL Society is a 
bundle of ravelled threads, some sombre, some 
almost hueless, some bright and beautiful You 
must pick them out as you best can. Attain the 
requisites^for pleasing and attracting the wise and 
the good, and you will never be hopelessly com- 
pelled to share the communion of the unlettered or 
the weak. You will find your own level, whatever 
that may be. 

But, in youth, there is a probationary state. 
Its pleasures are mixed with some moi-tifications 
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which the experienced survive to despise, but 
which show the world in its true colours. For 
instance, it is mortifying to an aspiring girl to find 
her opinion on history and literature held in little 
estimation in society, when it has excited so much 
approval from masters and governesses. She has 
yet to learn that a stamp must be given to those 
opinions by the general and slow formation of a 
superiority of character. Her humiliation should, 
if she judges rightly, prove the source of further 
incentives to improvement. She is never in so 
perilous a condition as when her acquirements are, 
as she conceives it, brought out into a fair light. 
She is never so much to be pitied as when she is 
flattered and admired, in laying down truisms to 
those who listen and applaud. 

I have spoken hitherto only of one class of so- 
ciety, because these strictures are chiefly addressed 
to young ladies of the higher classes ; but let it not 
be supposed that I would imply that all refined 
society is limited to the upper ranks in this country ; 
on the contrary, there is perhaps more intelligence, 
a more correct principle, greater energy for good 
purposes, among the superior middle classes, than 
among the great 

"Were I to characterize the staple society of this 
country, and to aim at pointing out what is the 
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most yirtuons, the most useful, and the most re- 
spectable form of society, I should, perhaps, point 
to the landed commoners ; improved as they are 
by travelling, they have not however advanced in 
knowledge with the day. Mixing in one sphere 
only, the male members of their £Etmilies havings 
in general, few interests except those which are 
local, the ladies of this class are not aware how far 
behind in acquirements they are, either to those 
above or those beneath them, in the scale of society. 
The landed gentiy have a high standard of recti- 
tude, but a low standard of intellect. I refer to 
those who are not of sufficient importance to take 
a part in the Legislature, or of sufficient ambition 
to distinguish themselves in their own sphere. 
These, and the corresponding class of country clergy- 
men, with whom they intermingle, I think we may 
consider as constituting the most solid, and per- 
haps the most charitable and consistent portion of 
society. 

But they are not the models for manners. I have 
seen far more elegance, as well as intelligence, a far 
greater superiority in every sense, among the females 
of the wealthy mercantile class, and of the higher 
orders of professional men, and even of the manu- 
fecturing order, than is usually to be foimd among 
the landed gentry. There is generally a far higher 
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culture among them ; they mingle more freely with 
the world, and their peculiarities are rubbed away. 
They have an opportunity of communing with 
clever energetic men. At the same time, the highest 
classes, I mean the nobility and the richer among 
our commoners of ancient families, have, in intel- 
lectual attainments, followed close in the footsteps 
of the middle class. They are, in that respect^ im- 
measurably beyond the confined country gentry • 
but, as a body, they want the high respectability 
of the orders beneath them. Some years ago a 
gentleman of distinguished talent remarked to a 
lady, " How well ladies of rank generally spoke 
French." " It is the only thing that they do well,'* 
was the reply. " Yes," he rejoined, " they lookweU/' 
The time has passed away when the woman of 
high rank would be contented with such praise ; 
of late the modicum of education afforded has been 
of a very superior character, resembling more the 
culture afforded in the days of Elizabeth, of 
James the First, and of Charles the First, to the 
high-bom fair, who were then trained to studies 
which a long day of darkness, the uninspiring 
period of the last hundred years, had, until recently, 
rendered unfashionable. 

To the young lady of the middle classes, the 
same injunctionff, the same points for the formation 
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of manner, apply, as to the girl of condition. The 

xnles of good-breeding are immutable, of no period, 

based upon a knowledge of the heart ; varied, 

indeed, by conventional fonns, but in their prin- 

oiples applying alike to the manufacturer's daughter 

and to the oflfepring of a ducal line. And take it 

all in all, though in the tone of different societies 

Uiere is a marked difference, the aspect and the 

forms of all respectable classes are much alike ; the 

same luxuries, the same hours, the same style of 

■drees, the same regulations, pervade all; and 

although the difference in splendour or in taste may 

be obvious, the rules of conduct which mark the 

gentlewoman at the table of a merchant, a barrister, 

or a physician, will carry her safely through the 

ordeal of high society. 

^ The case is not, perhaps, exactly the same with 

gentlemen. The occupation, the profession, the 

exacting cares of mercantile or manufacturing 

pursuits, form active and intelligent men, but not 

elegant members of society. "We are often struck 

by the immeasurable difference between the young 

lady of a family, and her brother, father, or husband 

— the vast dissimilitude between " woman and her 

master." 

The solemn duties of the dinner-table, however 

captivating to the middle-aged, are not^ ha^ijil^^ 

R 
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the only resources upon which a young lady may 
rely for enjoyment In the country, if she be of 
that class of gentry whose families do not come to 
London during the season, or if she belong to the 
mercantile class, or be a clergyman's daughter, or 
spring from any of those professions which con- 
stitute a portion of the middle classes, her intro- 
duction to the world usually takes place at some 
county assembly, or a large private ball ; but the 
first is generally preferred. 

It has been the practice among many excellent 
people to represent the ball-room as a "pitfall 
covered [with flowers," a sheet of breaking ice ; 
above, all gaiety and motion ; below, all darkness 
and danger. I grant it; I grant that to some 
minds the ball-room may be replete with tempta- 
tions ; but there are minds which find temptation 
everywhere, minds corrupt even in solitude, and 
looking upon life with a demon's gaze. The inno- 
cent may be innocent, the pious may feel devout, 
even in a ball-room. There is nothing immoral or 
wrong in dancing ; it is the tendency of youth to 
dance — ^it is the first effort of a child — the natural 
recreation of our species. It seems so natural, that 
I confess I am always doubtful of the sincerity of 
those young ladies whom the ball-room delights not. 

But if we allow the due indulgence of the 
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natural gaiety of yonth, it is gaiety under the re- 
strictioiis of good sense and religious principle ; it 
is gaiety which must curb itself, and not degene- 
rate into a love of dissipation ; it is the gaiety of 
a cheerful contented spirit, not that craving for 
amusement which " grows by what it feeds upon." 
Be assured of this, that, whenever you find that 
the pleasures of society produce a distaste to your 
quiet home, or unfit you permanently (occasionally 
they must do so) for your duties, or render you 
irritable and unsettled, or call off your attention. 
&om " the world that is to come," and make this 
appear aU in all to you — then it is your duty to 
modify them, if not to give them up entirely. I 
prefer the modification, to the entire relinquishing 
of pleasures ; I think that it implies greater strength 
of mind; I am averse to the "total abstinence" 
principle as unnatural, peculiar, and a reflection 
upon the power of our nature to forbear, without 
falling. 

But when I speak of the dance as innocent and 
becoming, I do not include the present dances which 
have almost become national among us. I do not 
think the waltz a modest dance, nor the polka ; 
nor CAn I view, without concern, the place which 
they have taken in the amusements of the day. 
The polka will probably be but an ephemeral fancy ; 
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and perhaps, before these pages see the light, it 
will be as warmly reprehended as a departed amuse- 
ment usually is, by those who have ceased to con- 
sider it as fashionable. It will be then discovered 
that the coarse familiarity of the polka was fit only 
for low society. The ladies who have practised it 
so diligently will learn too late how unbecoming to 
their looks, how derogatory to their dignity, how 
far from admirable it is in others, on whom they 
may happen to pass their observations. 

The waltz is liable to fewer exceptions, because 
a degree of grace atones, as far as the pleasing is 
concerned, for many objectionable accompaniments 
of this dance. To enter upon the question why 
they are objectionable is not here desirable. It is 
enough to state, that when there can be two 
opinions on any amusement, when a shadow of 
reproach can even rest upon it, when a young lady 
may find herself obliged to defend waltzing, it is 
wise for her to abstain from any diversion of a 
doubtful nature. Be not swayed by that which 
you hear urged by gentlemen — ^be not influenced 
by ridicule ; let your amusements be characterized 
by the same correctness as your moments of repose. 
It is an error in woman ever to put it into the 
power of any one to question the propriety of what 
ahe does. At the same time, some peculiarity may 
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now be attributed, some odium on others be implied, 
by abstaining from waltzing. The refusal should 
be given, however, firmly and promptly, with deli- 
cacy, and deference to the different opinions of 
others. We have no right to say that we are better 
than others, or to attribute to them motives and 
sentiments which are wrong, because they do not 
think as we do. A young lady may waltz as inno- 
cently as she dances a quadrille ; but [if her own 
innate sense of propriety be once shocked in the 
performance of the dance, she is culpable if she 
ever waltz again. 

I own I think it lamentable that a dance should 
be introduced, and should become a permanent 
part of our national amusements, on which the 
grave may look deprecatingly, or of which the dis- 
solute may talk freely. Were I a young lady of 
rank, I would exert the influence which that 
position gives for good ; I would first consider 
what is most advantageous to society ; next, what 
is most agreeable to one's self. A principle of 
duty cannot be carried too strenuously or too' 
minutely into all the workings of pleasure. It is 
in those that we require the purifying standard, 
tlie restraining hand. 

There are other consideratiouB, however, be- 
sides the modes of our amufliBm.eu\a) \xv. ^^T^scciSi^ 
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on the introduction of a young lady to a ball- 
room. 

In the country assembly, the degrees of rank are 
still strongly marked, the high-born will encounter 
the temptation of pre-eminence. In former days, 
in the country dance, there used to be much push- 
ing to get up to the top of the dance as the place 
of honour. The lady of the highest rank led off ; 
her own set composed the dance in which she 
figured. It was thought a misfortune to stand up 
among the vulgar. Now, although much of these 
invidious distinctions is done away with by the 
quadrille, and yet more by the waltz, there are 
still sets and landmarks of gentility wherever 
there are human beings. ]N"either can they be wholly 
broken down ; yet it is in the power of the ami- 
able, of the truly Christian young lady, to prevent 
them from giving annoyance by being painfully 
obvious j a generous and lofty mind will take a 
pride in treating those around her as fellow-mortals 
ought to be treated ; in assuming nothing — ^in 
being the last, not the first — ^in meekly promoting 
the enjoyment of those about her, by courtesy — ^in 
giving no offence — ^in avoiding all appearance of 
slight. 

In this view, a ball-room may be the scene of 
discipline^ the school of Christian forbearance. 
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The heart is gladdened by kindly and cheering 
sympathies with all — the character is elevated by 
the effort to throw off self. It is difl&cult for those 
in a high station to know how much good-will 
they promote, how influential is their example, 
how powerful to good their slightest action on such 
occasiona Overvalued as the great are in the pre- 
cincts of their own property, they are the model 
upon which those beneath them not only fashion 
themselves, but form their notions sometimes of 
the whole aristocracy. 

To the young lady of the middle classes I would 
enforce the expediency of banishing that sour and 
mortified spirit which sometimes arises in all ill- 
regulated minds, on beholding the highly bom 
prized and followed more than themselves. That 
it is one of the weak and dangerous points which 
abound in worldly intercourse, that it disgusts and 
irritates, cannot be denied. But there is no remedy 
for it as long as human nature is fallible ; and the 
only plan by which we can repel its deleterious 
effects, is to rise above its influence by a calm re- 
flective estimate of that which really bestows dis- 
tinction. 

It is of no avail, and worse than of no avail, to 
try to obtain a footing among those circles ; it is 
equally unbecoming to show a mortified and sour 
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spirit because we cannot be there. I have ofteii 
been disgusted by the hypercriticism, the petly 
remark, the invidious details, with which young 
ladies of middle station have solaced their con^ 
sciousness of inferiority to the high-bom belles of 
the evening. Instead of enjoying themselves with 
those whom Providence has allotted to them as 
associates, it has been their occupation to make 
remarks which can only spring from envy and dia- 
appointment It were wiser for those who cannot 
abstain from bitterness, and cannot bear to see 
society as it is, to withdraw from the scenes of 
their temptation. To them, the ball-room is, 
indeed, a pitfall covered with flowers ; to them 
the dance has dangers ; and dangers of no common 
magnitude, when they convert the festive meetings 
of the happy into occasions for the heartburnings 
of the disappointed. 

Temper is at the bottom of every social evil ; 
temper is but another word for ill-regulated selfish- 
ness. The love of admiration has its perils, but is 
never so to be watched and repressed as when it 
assumes a grumbling discontented air of mock 
humility ; when it makes any attention that we 
receive appear inadequate to our deserts. There 
is a class of beings who are never satisfied ; for 
them no company is "good enough;" nothing 
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comes up to their expectations ; everything is dull, 
everything is ill-managed. The last ball was 
delightful, when compared with this. All that we 
have not is excellent ; the rooms are too large or 
too small; the lights are gas, they should have 
been wax ; the I'efreshments are odious ; there is 
not a partner in the room worth having. 

Let such remain away, nor sully the gaiety of 
the grateful heart by their jaundiced representa- 
tions. Give me the free careless creature, whose 
soul is in her eyes ; give me even the flirt, rather 
than these soured, fastidious beings, who mingle 
the wormwood of their own natures with the 
pleasures of existence. It is not the ball that 
is to be blamed if such dispositions are called 
forth. The root of the evil lies in a discontented, 
exacting; carping spirit. Let such go to rest, when 
the happier and the more charitable throng to the 
ball-ioom« 
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After eighteen years of seclusion, the young are 
generally, unless illness, or marriage, or a wish for 
marriage, suggest some serious reflections, im- 
mersed in the business of pleasure. All the pre- 
vious training seems to be undone as fast as pos- 
sible ; the contrast cannot be too great. The 
recluse cannot be exhibited too often ; nor is this 
rage for jmblication confined to the higher classes. 
Throughout the middling classes, in the Metro- 
polis, the same mad career commences; and 
mothers, at all events, as well as chaperons, share 
in the general insanity. The introduction of the 
daughters is the signal for their mammas to grow 
young again, and to sacrifice themselves, their 
health, their time, and the younger portion of 
their family, at the shrine of vanity and pleasure. 

Unhappily .that which is called the " season," is, 
189 
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in most places, a space of short and feverish dura- 
tion, succeeded, at least in London, by a calm as 
deadly as the preceding period has been exciting. 
" There is so much to be done," is the common cry, 
that the feelings of humanity have scarcely time to 
be indulged. If a death in a family occurs during 
the season, and the degree of relationship be not 
very close, mourning is hurried off — ^pleasures are 
resumed as soon as the mildest notions of decorum 
can permit ; and on goes the whirl of pleasure, 
without one sad or serious reflection. It is not 
until after the young mind has been sobered by 
what she will scarcely own to herself to be satiety, 
that the reflection occurs — "How have I been 
spending my time ] " The recollection that she is a 
responsible being, boimd, upon her own account, 
" to renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil," is 
revived. The scene is present to her memory, when, 
if of high degree, she has appeared in the Chapel 
Eoyal, ynih. a select number of the young and noble, 
the elect children; not of God, but of man, there 
breaking at her very outset in life the command 
of our Saviour, to humble herself, there to take 
upon herself the solemn vows made before the 

christening font, at her baptism. 

The season of reflection comes late to some — 

but there are moments when no heart can discard 
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its suggestions. It is true, everything is done, 
in the first instance, to banish it ; parents and 
acquaintance do all they can to prevent the young 
creature from remembering that there is aught in 
her destiny but the one duty of dissipation. To 
the well-nurtured mind, however, such a course 
will, after a time, be both unsatisfactory and pain- 
ful No excitements can atone for the self-re- 
proaches of a Christian spirit, if we have not lived, 
as we pray to do, soberly ; for it is remarkable 
that the compilers of our liturgy framed our 
petitions to live not only a " godly and righteous," 
but also a sober life. To feel devoutly, to act well, 
are not enough, if we permit ourselves to be carried 
away by an excess of amusements, which must 
necessarily draw the heart from God. Those who 
framed the prayer to which I refer, knew the 
heart well. They knew how many lay to their 
souls the flattering unction that they neglect no 
duty; that in their course of excitement their 
daily and hourly prayers are uttered — ^they are 
charitable — ^they go to church — they are disposed 
to do every good work. But what portion of their 
hearts do they give to God and to their duties 1 
The refuse of their spirit — the hasty, exhausted 
feelings of the worn-out mind — ^the weary Sunday 
after the previous night's opera — the hurried 
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morning prayer. Their hearts are in the world, 
and are the world's; they have not Christian 
sobriety ; they are like the feather on the stream, 
and the stability and repose of virtue are not their 
portion. 

I sometimes remember a little book which fell 
into my way many years ago, and about which I 
have often inquired, but in vain — for it is out of 
print and forgotten. It was called " The Age we 
live in," and was written, professedly, by a young 
lady of rank who died of consumption. It bore 
internal evidence of being genuine. In the begin- 
ning the writer is described as leading a career of 
pleasure, in which her feelings as well as her fancy 
were deeply interested. She has no thought but 
of the world and that which the world bestows. 
In the full tide of her joys a slight illness arrests 
her bounding steps, she pauses, recovers, goes on 
again, again droops, reflects. She is left to the 
solitude of her chamber, while all around her are 
gay, and well, and mad, as she was. She hears 
from within that deserted apartment the signals of 
all that she cannot share ; her heart preys upon 
itself; the veil is removed from her eyes. The 
busy tumults to which she listens afar off are 
understood in their true and hollow sense. The 
world is passing from her — she feels how willingly 
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she would grasp at one moment of the many whieh 
she has wasted. Remorseful, she asks herself — 
"What have I been about V Yet the young and 
beating heart has its returns to former weakness, 
and throbs with the yearning to partake of that 
which it is doomed never more to enjoy. Alter- 
nations of despair and hope— of a longing to live, 
and to live not as she has lived — of a true appre- 
ciation of the only pure and peaceable wisdom — 
are described with simple but unutterable pathos. 
We perceive her, in her own touching description, 
slowly weaned from the world which has forgot- 
ten her — ^the fragment suddenly ceases — ^the hand 
that penned it writes no more. Without these 
chastening sorrows — ^we have all such moments — 
let the young consider that they will arrive, and 
endeavour, by a consistent self-denial, by a serious 
investigation of their own hearts, to ward off the 
self-accusing spirit which tells us we have dedicated 
to man the powers that were given us for the ser- 
vice of God. It is, however, it must be allowed, 
very difficult for a young lady, introduced into 
London society, either " to visit the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction," or '* keep herself un- 
spotted from the world." Nothing can be truer 
than that which is laid down in a recent work, 
entitled, "My Life, what shall I do loith itV^ 
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" That we cannot save souls en masse/' we must 
take them " one by one." " Our highest labours,** 
it is a lady who writes, " must be limited to indivi- 
duals ; and whilst they require a life-long patience, 
they must be carried on in quiet, without public 
notice, without great successes, or much visible 
result." 

This truly blessed work may be effected in the 
country — ^a sphere in which an immense amount of 
good is done by. Englishwomen ; but in London 
such exertions are scarcely either safe individually, 
nor otherwise practicable. There is, in visiting 
the very poor and very depraved, risk of destroying 
the innocence and of severely shocking the feelings 
of a young and modest woman. On this account, 
she can hardly visit singly the wretched courts and 
resorts which, beyond all others, require the sooth- 
ing presence of bounty, and consciousness of sym- 
pathy from the good. On this account, the com- 
bination of the charitable is all important : it be- 
comes daily more so ; and the volunteer corps, both 
of men and of ladies, the programme of which has 
just been presented to the public, is one of the 
great features of these stirring, progressing times. 
Under this system many of the wise plans of the 
Sisters of Chariiy abroad maybe without prejudice 
adopted. Under that matured system, the middle- 
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aged and elderly Sisters undertake cases which in- 
volve delicacy, or require extra experience. The 
younger members are slowly and practically trained 
for the same work in due time. They are not 
allowed to engage in very arduous cases whilst they 
are liable to make blunders. They are considered 
as novices ; and patience, docility, and sympathy, 
which is often acquired by habit, and which is 
strengthened by its exercise, are thus added to 
good intentions. 

It is, however, most difficult, in the present state 
of affairs, for a young lady to do personally much 
good ; and what is not personally done, is seldom 
satisfactory. In the first place, society is so consti- 
tuted, that the mere requisite of time is a difficulty. 
London is immense : even to perform the expected 
duties of ordinary society is half a day's work. Let 
us, however, consider another point, namely, the 
nature of the diversions in which the young are 
permitted to engage. On these much will depend. 
It is well if they are such as will tend to keep the 
taste pure, and as can be enjoyed without the 
question, "Had it not better be left alone ]" The 
more intellectual resources of society should be pre- 
ferred by all ranks — ^the exciting should be enjoyed 
sparingly ; for, if indulged in, they not only ii\jure 
both mind and body, but cease even to delight. 
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I know not harder work than a young lady has 
often to encounter during the season. The waltz, 
t)er8eTered in during the hottest nights and in a 
crowded room — ^then the laborious polka, fatiguing 
as the tread-mill — ^lastly, the arduous undertaking, 
a private theatrical, the exhaustion of the Opera, 
and of the French Play — ^these are the successive 
amusements in which the young are generally en- 
couraged to participate, often with aching heads 
and indifferent hearts. 

With regard to dramatic amusements, I know 
few things more calculated to improve the intellect, 
or to open the sources of feeling, than a good play. 
It is the fashion to neglect our own theatre, and to 
crowd to that to which French comedies or vaude- 
villes attract a refined and choice assemblage. It 
is singular that those who find our English drama 
too coarse, its jokes too broad, should sit through 
pieces the moral of which is always of the lowest 
stamp ; the dialogue often fuU of indelicate allu- 
sions ; the story frequently constructed out of the 
most exceptionable passages of French memoirs. 
I remember being shocked beyond measure, even 
with the delicate acting of Madame Albert, in a 
piece in which she personated Madame du Barry. 
. The French play, like the waltz, covers a multi- 
tude of improprieties from which we would shrink 
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in cool blood, and in honest English. There was 
scarcely a passage in Dejazet's admirable perform- 
ances at which a young or old lady might smile 
without danger of seeming to understand what she 
would blush at ever being hinted. All this was 
carried off by the actresses with consummate art and 
with consummate assurance, and an air of delicacy 
preserved that was most insinuating. "No one would 
place a volume of Saint Simon's Memoirs in the hands 
of a young lady ; but if she sees a French vaudeville, 
she beholds the details of what she might dimly 
comprehend in the memoirs, made very plain in the 
drama. Propriety is slowly and imperceptibly un- 
dermined — ^its decline is scarcely perceived until 
the fabric is ready to crumble, totter, and falL 
Then, the world is surprised at the utter abandon- 
ment of modesty and decorum; it fbrgets the 
nightly waltz, the daily-practised polka, the French 
play, fascinating to the last degree, and throwing 
the highest charm of wit and grace over the lowest 
vices. It forgets the ballet at the Opera, the 
hourly mad career of pleasure and luxury, which 
teaches that all but amusements is worthless, 
hardens the heart, and banishes every emotion but 
that of self. It forgets the latitude which a false 
charity has of late years given to the admission of 
ladies of careless manners into general society \ it 
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foigets pernicious example, and all that it has 
offered to the young to corrupt and intoxicate. 

That Englishwomen withstand the dangers of 
the period between eighteen and twenty-one, and 
rally after their feverish dreams of pleasure ; that 
they are modest, desirous to do right, to become in 
after-life worthy of their grave vocation as mothers 
and wives, is certainly not owing to the tendency 
of public amusements, any more than to the present 
influence of private parties. There never was an 
era in which precept and practice were more at 
variance than in the present day. Our clergy are 
indefatigable— our libraries swarm with good books. 
Our literature was never (except in some few novels) 
so pure — our very newspapers contain sermons ; 
and the most influential of our daily papers have 
adopted a high moral tone. The mere catalogue of 
cheap and ephemeral publications, in which selec- 
tions from excellent authors appeal to the best 
feelings of the hearty and valuable information and 
suggestions of utility are contained, would fill 
many pages. Within the senate, among the aris- 
tocracy, has arisen a party, advocating the highest 
motives of action, espousing the interests of the 
poor— elevating religion, recalling, or wishing to 
recall, the brightest days of old England. 

Yet^ with all this excess of instruction, with all 
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this nLsh. to good, what see we night after night ? 
We see a bright assemblage, intent, first, it is true, 
upon the combined intellect and science of operatic 
performers — ^next, far more absorbed in the display 
by young and lost beings of all that should shock the 
refined and sensitive mind — ^matrons, heads of fami- 
lies, girls just confirmed, and rising from the altar re- 
sponsible beings — ^the mature and beautiful woman 
of virtue and dignity, in her prime of twenty-five— 
the young mother — ^the punctilious spinster — the 
venerable grandmother — all gazing, shameless, upon 
beings once innocent as their daughters, having 
souls to save, hearts to feel remorse, laid out for 
infamous display. What are they who look on, 
approve, encourage? Are they Christians] — ^Yes, 
all ! women of character. Thinking and responsible 
beings 1 — ^Yes ! Who can explain the anomaly 1 

The French play is alternately the mental food 
for the young mind. " I never allow de Balzac's 
novels to come into my house," says a grave and 
proper mamma ; but how excellent was La Traviata 
last night ! Of course, not only Balzac, but George 
Sand, Victor Hugo, and, of late, Madame Hahn- 
Hahn, are making rapid strides in public favour. 
The repugnance to French principles and Grerman 
morality is night after night broken down at the 
French theatre. Translate these plays, and l&t t3sL<^ 
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experienced read what they have been conducting 
their young and modest daughters to hear and see. 

Kext comes the balL A somewhat more mode- 
rate notion of being undressed has now succeeded 
the shameless costume of the last ten years, but 
still who can scan a ball-room without a blush 1 
The young, and for a short time, timid girl enters 
the room ; she is introduced or suffers an introduc- 
tion, it is difficult to tell which ; in five minutes 
she is whirling in the grasp of the stranger. This 
example is the signal for many couples to form a 
similar spectacle. Meanwhile, grave matrons look 
on without a tinge of shame, remarking only that, 
in their time, such things were not permitted. 

The effect upon the young has been already de- 
scribed. It is far easier to point out evils than to 
suggest remedies ; and the dances, which twenty 
years ago were deemed reprehensible, have now 
become our national amusemetits ; still, however, 
there is a reluctance to accept them as such ; still 
there are many who say — " My wife, if I had one, 
should not waltz. Should I ever have daughters, 
I shall not allow them to waltz ;'' and such senti- 
ments are heard from the very men who would 
ridicule a refusal on the part of a lady to waltz. 
Again, the very excuse so often urged by ladies — 
" every one waltases now " — ^implies a misgiving. It 
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is trae, it requires much firmness not to waltz; 
those who do not waltz must give up dancing, at 
least for a portion q£ the evening. Quadnlles are 
only tolerated for the sake of the dull, and few ; 
there is no attempt to establish any more social 
dance, which may promote the real end of an 
assembly of this kind, that real end being a gene- 
ral introduction between the young of either sex. 

The young may each, however, individually con- 
tribute her share to check the progress of that 
freedom of manner which is rapidly creeping into 
our diversions, and which will eventually shut out 
the most reflective and respectable from participat- 
ing in dances and assemblies. Much was looked 
for, some years since, from the Court in this respect 
— and the young, and blushing, and high-minded 
lady who ascended the throne had it in her power 
to settle at once the standard of propriety. like 
Queen Anne, who ordered the bust on her coin to 
be draped, Queen Victoria would have erred excus- 
ably, had she erred on the side of rigid decorum. 
Pure and blameless, religious, highly principled, 
her notions are, however, foreign ; and it seems 
invidious to censure that which she has actually 
approved by her example. 

But whikt we cite the examples of the Grerman 
and of the French in regard to waltzing, we aceiLQi 
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to admit that they afiEbrd any standard of morals 
for English ladies. It is difficult to say in 'which 
of the two countries referred ^ there is the least 
of that beautiftd arfd hewitching simplicity and 
modesty which we most value in women. Those 
Englishwomen who have made the experiment of 
living with foreigners, will acknowledge the line of 
demarcation which there is between the notions of 
a true English gentlewoman and those of a French 
or Grerman lady, even of comparatively strict ideas. 
We ought to form a standard for the continental 
nations, and to maintain it, and not, submissive, 
be governed by their examples. 

To young ladies of rank who are about to be 
introduced, I would appeal on this subject. The 
world, meekly enough, is influenced in these 
matters by birth and fortune. It is the tower on 
the moimtain top which overawes us, and not the 
shepherd's cot in the valley. If you enter into 
life, determined to fulfil not only the relative duties 
of kindred, but those of a member of society, 
reflect what is the influence which anything de- 
tracting from the high tone of character must have 
upon all classes. Pause, before you follow the 
stieam, which, pure at its source — ^for the gaiety of 
the youthful heart is always pure — is becoming 
turbid and discoloured as it flows. Be true to your 
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countiywomen ; let no less consideration than that 
of the duty of example decide you in your course. 
Arrest — ^it is in yonr power — ^the sinking morals 
of the young. Calmly, and with modest dignity, 
refuse to join in anything which can bear the im- 
putation of freedom of manners. To "avoid all 
appearance of evil" is a Christian maxim, and it is 
one which no well-constituted mind will fail to 
follow, as far as the sense of right leads. 

The breaking down of the principle of modesty 
produces the most painful effects upon a young 
girl, whose consciousness to good and evil is just 
aroused within her. There is no true satisfaction 
in amusements, unless there is a perfect confidence 
in their nature and tendency. Doubt is destruc- 
tive of enjoyment; disgust succeeds excitement. 
A young lady who waltzes habitually in large 
parties, is condemned to waltz with many from 
whom she recoils ; after the first season is past, I 
have known instances in which nothing would in- 
duce a young and modest girl to waltz the second ; 
no reason has been assigned ; but that there has 
been a sense of degradation, accompanied by the 
recollection of some annoyance, is certain. Happily, 
the well-conditioned and well-nurtured English girl 
is of all beings the most sensitive on this point • 
and I would exhort her to believe that ^^'^"«^'5^ 
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consistency, high purity, constitute the true charac- 
teristics of a gentlewoman. "No man," observed 
a gentleman of great experience to me, " ever dis- 
likes a woman whom he respects.** 

The masculine propensities of woman, as we have, 
before stated, are another feature of modem manners. 
In this respect we have retrograded. Women, in the 
olden time, had the bearing of men. Their acquire- 
ments were those of the schools ; their food was 
composed of strong viands and stronger potations ; 
their recreations consisted of riding, and hunt- 
ing, and hawking. These masculine propensities 
resulted, however, not from boldness, nor from a 
want of feminine disposition, but from the neces- 
sities of the times. Horseback was the general 
mode of conveyance, the refinement of the litter, 
which preceded wheeled carriages, being adopted 
only on particular occasions. Women were as 
great equestrians as men. Their sequestered situa- 
tion, dwelling often in fortresses, going but little 
to court, and communing with few of their own 
sex, rendered them dependent upon field-sports 
for recreation. It is curious to trace the descent 
of -these habits and of these necessities in the 
highest classes of women, who, in this country, 
are all horsewomen, whilst the middling classes, 
to whom such indulgences were rare in former 
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times, have comparatively less inclination for borse- 
iaanship. 

To ride well is undoubtedly a qualification of a 
lady ; and she may be as feminine on the saddle, 
as gentle, as modest, as on the terrace, or in the 
shrubbery walks. But I cannot say I admire any 
sporting tendencies in ladies. To ride to cover, to 
hunt, to mingle with the other sex in a pursuit 
which is the track of blood, disgusts the true 
admirer of gentle breeding. And such diversions, 
perhaps, more effectually break down modesty than 
the waltz, or the romp of the polka. Ladies who 
pursue field-sports insensibly become loud-voiced, 
free, harsh — even in the highest ranks ; and, where 
there has been no real scandal attached, there has 
been seen a revolting display within these few 
years. Two ladies of rank appeared at a public 
ball, in dresses trimmed with the tales of foxes 
which they had been in at the death of. Of course, 
the whole assembly was attracted to the decoration ; 
but the women who could exult in prizes so un- 
feminine, were not likely to shrink from observa- 
tion. The event proved how surely the character, 
once exposed to remark, will eventually suffer. 
One of these ladies, amiable, high-minded, yet the 
heroine of the hunting-field, was assailed by slan- 
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deious imputations. They were refuted ; but the 
broken heart and early death paid the penalty of 
imprudence. 

Nothing is so revolting as a woman who catches 
the tone and expressions of men. To hear the 
slang of jockeyism from female lips, or the slang 
of the universities, or the cant phrases of a poli- 
tical party, or anything^ except gentle phrases in 
pure English, is oflfensive. Yet ladies, who resort 
to Melton, or who mix in field-sports anywhere, 
are liable, indeed almost certain, to fall into a style 
of conversation which is ten times worse than the 
coarsest terms employed by men. Instances there 
are of the fairest of their species, from a fondness 
for such diversions, and an habitual participation 
in such society, becoming hard, bold, and disgust- 
ing, even whilst the feminine loveliness of person 
is unimpaired. 

Cards for the young have generally few charms ; 
but are considered rather as a trial of patience than 
as a temptation. Yet in the country there are still 
to be found those tombs of intellect and joy, 
round games ; and among the worst propensities 
of civilised society is that of gaming, in any shape. 
A conscientious mind will avoid all inducement to 
it^ whether in youth or in age. Where cards 
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flourish, conversation declines and wastes away, 
till all power of amusement is merged in those 
" painted temptations." 

Women, whose true mission is to refine and 
regulate social life, and not to instruct by the dis- 
coveries of science, or to enlighten by dogmas — 
women of principle and intelligence should early 
direct their powers into those channels which may 
best enable them to uphold the tone of society, and 
not lend their aid to lower it. The influence of the 
young lady of rank is like the odour of the lily of 
the field. " She toils not, neither does she spin ;'» 
but to adorn, to enliven, to purify, is her province 
— Chappy, yet responsible, she is free from the 
cares of maintenance, comparatively free from the 
burden of household duties ; her province is to 
guide the energies of her intellect to beneficial and 
benignant purposes. 

I shall be condemned by many serious and well- 
judging persons if I say one word in favour of pri- 
vate theatricals ; yet, as it appears to me, there are 
in these diversions some advantages which are not 
to be found to excuse the waltz, or the polka, or 
the ballet, or the hunting-field. In private thea- 
tricals there is the possibility of some benefit ; in the 
above-mentioned recreations there is little else than 
the certainty of much evil. The study of our fine&t 
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dramatists, especially of Shakspeare, is not likely 
to demoralise the mind, or to cool the enthusiasm 
for what is good. We can scarcely know too well 
those works which have tended more to form our 
national character than any collection of any kind 
whatsoeyer. I think I hear the lady, who has 
just renewed her subscription at the French play, 
exclaim at this opinion, and revert to the coarse- 
ness of Shakspeare ; and I do not mean to defend 
this point. The coarseness of Shakspeare never, 
I heUeve, did one-half the mischief which the re- 
finement of the French drama is likely to effect ; 
but that is not the question. Shakspeare, as well 
as some of our dramatists of every era, requires a 
careful selection for the young to enter into any 
performance. When a wise choice has been made, 
the youthful mind cannot fail to be elevated by a 
study of that which is so true, so imaginative, so 
ennobUng. 

With regard to the practice of acting before 
large assemblies under the false name of private 
theatricals, I think it must be wholly condemned 
as destructive of the diffidence which is the great 
charm of womanly virtue. But the confederation 
of a family, or of intimate friends, to produce before 
intimate friends an attempted enactment of any 
play which you might read aloud, is a very differ- 
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ent affair. In comedy, I should deviate from the 
general taste, and prefer for such a recreation the 
plays of Goldsmith, or of Mrs Inchhald, to those 
of Sheridan. Sheridan, it is true, is a master of 
his art ; hut his views of society are exaggerated, 
and he displays that knowledge of the world which 
ill accords with the simplicity of the young. I 
cannot, for instance, imagine a truly modest woman 
performing Lady Teazle. I cannot picture to %- 
self her going through the most piquant of all the 
scenes in the play, that with Joseph Surface. But 
in the " Good-natured Man," or in " She Stoops to 
Conquer," and in various of Mrs Inchhald*s pro- 
ductions, she will find the life of the ordinary 
gentlewoman exhibited, only a little heightened 
by the fancy and humour of the dramatist. The 
plays of Sheridan Ejaowles, and the dramas of Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, are also, in most instances, 
well adapted to private representation on all con- 
siderations of delicacy ; and I know not a finer, a 
more feminine impersonation of womanly feeling 
than the Clara in " Money," by Miss Faucit, or the 
heroine of the "Hunchback," the most exquisite 
domestic story on the stage, of Mrs Butler. 

Private theatricals should, however, be regu- 
lated with a stem yet feminine judgment. I see 
no occasion to restrict too severely talent of this 
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kind where it exists, any more than to crush a 
dawning taste for the other fine arts. What we 
have to do is to raise and to direct it ; never to let 
it occupy too much time, nor to hecome the busi- 
ness of life ; never to let it infringe upon duties ; 
never to allow it to lead us into an unreasonable, 
and therefore criminal expense. Our ancestors 
were content to strew their stage at the end of 
their halls with inshes, and to hang up the name 
of the scene, instead of a scene, before each act. 
The best preparations, which generally render 
private theatricals both laborious and expensive, 
add but little to the pleasure of the beholders, 
whose attention is fixed upon the actors, and who 
can always see far finer scenes at a minor theatre 
than at any private theatricals. Were we content 
with greater simplicity in our amusements, how 
much vain ostentation, heart-sickening expense, 
self-recrimination, and trouble, might be avoided ? 
As a valid objection to private theatricals, it has 
been urged that they are apt to encourage a taste 
for the green-room of the public theatre in young 
men and boys ; in women the risk is less, for few 
women are ever known to go on the stage except 
from necessity. I own this objection to theatricals 
is the greatest that can be urged. It can only be 
answered in mitigation that, where there exists a 
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taate of the kind, it is better that it should be 
indulged at home instead of at the theatre, with 
the modest inmates of a well-goyemed house, 
instead of with professional actors. like aU other 
amusements, the abuse is probable, but the "powet 
of restraint rests within ourselves. 

A strong mind will not suffer itself to be inflated 
by the ephemeral glories of the theatre ; a fasti- 
dious taste will still perceive its own deficiencies, 
still find how wide the attempt to give forth the 
meaning of a great author, is fix)m success. But, in 
even admitting the benefits of private theatricals, 
I do so with caution, lest an indiscriminate ap- 
proval should be understood, when only a partial 
and limited appreciation is intended. I confess 
theatricals ought, I think, to be confined in the 
manner which I have suggested ; otherwise, they 
cease to be private, and become objectionable. 

A remnant of the ancient masquerade, the fancy 
ball, occurs to my mind as I draw this picture of 
the customs of a luxurious age. This is a diversion 
which may be proper or improper, correct or inde- 
licate, according to the taste, or rather, I should 
say, according to the principles of the partakers. 
In itself, it is innocent — ^innocent, perhaps child- 
ishly so j but were we to scan all our amusements 
with too critical and microscopic an insgectaa^ 
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yrhat is not childish. 1 In treating of these amnse- 
inents, I cannot helping remarking that the char- 
acter of the mind is as much shown in the manner 
in which they are pursued as in the more serious 
business of life. 

In the fancy dress, modesty and boldness, refine- 
ment and vulgarity of mind escape from their 
secret cells of thought, and are betrayed to a sar- 
castic world. Among other observations which 
one is tempted to make in frequenting these gay 
assemblies, is the unsuitableness of costume which 
is apparent. Formerly there was a master of the 
revels who arranged the diversions of the evening. 
Now, the wildest excesses of vanity reign uncon- 
trolled. The introduction of the costumes of 
German and Swiss peasantry has had a still more 
reprehensible tendency, and the young lady who 
would blush at any want of decorum in private, 
has no hesitation to make a needless display in a 
costume indelicate to English eyes in the ball- 
room. Whenever amusement is thus perverted, 
it becomes repugnant to the good, a snare to the 
evil-minded, a scoff to the scoffer. It shows an 
inward depravity of taste, to speak of it by no 
stronger name, and unless the party whom you 
select can be depended upon in the character of 
their feelings, as well as in the excellence of their 
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"wardrobe, it is desirable to see them in their ordi- 
nary dresses. I heard of a young lady who dis- 
played, as she thought, her delicate figure to the 
greatest advantage by attiring herself as " Air," at 
a splendid fancy balL The smallest possible 
allowance of drapery was permitted to her assumed 
characteristic ; but whilst all acknowledged that 
the notion of "Air" was as perfectly given as 
flesh and blood would admit of, there was not, to 
the credit of society be it spoken, a person in the 
room who did not speak of the reckless immodesty 
of the young lady with disgust. 

In general, those costumes which approach the 
most nearly to the ordinary full dress of private 
society, are for the young the most becoming ; but 
taste and even research may be innocently and 
agreeably exercised in contriving imitations of 
our ancient British costumes, or in copying the 
portraits of the old masters. The same obser- 
vations apply to the tableaux vivants ; of which 
the most perfect specimens are said to have been 
afforded, some years ago, at the house of Sir David 
Wilkie, tmder his arrangement. It is, I repeat, 
possible to enjoy such relaxations in a pure and 
happy spirit. Taste, feeling, memory, have been 
bestowed upon us to qualify our minds for many 
various sources of pleasure, and if the structure of 
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our characters be good, these faculties will be in- 
dulged with modeiation ; whilst such indulgence 
will be relinquisTied wiUingly when graver duties 
call UB to exchange the amusements for the eares 
of life. 
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Gbanting that certain diversions are innocent, 

the question naturally arises — ^What portion of 

our existence should be devoted to relaxation — 

and how we are to draw the line where the serious 

business of life terminates, and the hours of plear 

sure are to commence ? 

This consideration involves many others ; and a 

reply to such a query demands a knowledge of the 

circumstances under which the inquiry is made ; a 

knowledge of the means, of the character, of the 

condition, not only in a worldly point o£ n\ksr ^ ^1 
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the young lady, but of the demands upon her time 
and thoughts, from others who have a prior claim 
to the calls of amusement ; it requires a knowledge 
of the physical powers of the young lady, and an 
estimate of her mental capabilities to withstand 
the dangers of excitement. That which would be 
improper and almost criminal in some, would be 
excusable, if not absolutely justifiable, in others. 

When the means of a family are limited, a girl 
of reflection and good feeling will make up her 
mind, at her very outset, cheerfully to resign many 
pleasures which others, seemingly more favoured, 
but perhaps not happier than herself, may boast 
of enjoying. 

The member of a numerous family, not in very 
prosperous circumstances, must not hope for a fre- 
quent pai-ticipation in the pleasures of the Opera ; 
the fascinating exercise of riding, which has, of 
late years, almost amounted to a public amusement, 
cannot be in her list of diversions ; and she must 
bear to hear these, and public baUs, and other ex- 
pensive pastimes, form themes of conversation 
among her friends, without, if she values her own 
peace of mind, indulging in regret. This is a diffi- 
cult but a salutary part to act ; and those who 
cursorily condemn all amusements forget that, in 
the exercise of this minor philosophy, the character 
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of the young is strengthened, and a practical system 
of seK-denial is enforced hy the hand of fortune. 
I never saw a young lady, of a mind previously 
well-regulated, the less happy for such privations ; 
on the contrary, I have seen her enjoy such diver- 
sions as she was enabled to share with a more elastio 
spirit, a truer gaiety of heart, than that of the 
wearied and perhaps sated child of indulgence. 
The intensity of the pleasure makes up, therefore, 
amply for its comparative scarcity. 

With those so situated, there is no occasion to 
advise forbearance, or to limit the duration of plea- 
sures. Theirs should be the calm acquiescence to 
share those pleasures at intervals ; the mind, con- 
tented, and even cheerful, upon the true religious 
maxim of submitting to whatever appears to be the 
will of our Heavenly Father, in small as well as in 
great concerns — ^to school their minds kindly and 
generously to sympathize in the enjoyments of 
their affluent young friends ; and never to indulge 
in a carping or rebellious spirit. They may rely 
upon this, that a habit of depreciating their ac- 
quaintance, from a secret sentiment of latent envy, 
grows, with indulgence, into a painful, irrepressible, 
unchristian moroseness and uncharitableness ; that 
such a temper of mind, the most insidious, because 
it wears the outward profession of justice^ qsl^ 
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fMsmnes to be the lamentation of Propriety over 
bei stray flock, is, of all youthful errors, the most 
unseemly, and the most pernicious, eating into one's 
be^t of hearts, turning the source of every noble 
and more cheering sentiment into gall and bitter- 
ness. 

Beware, then, of its commencement — ^nip it in 
the bud — crush it as soon as found. Examine 
your own heart well, if that which you would not 
avow to your nearest friend, which you dare not 
define to your own heart, a slow, secret sentiment 
of envy, be within you — shrink not from the stem 
investigation ; how readily would you detect this 
vice in others ! There is a small insect generated 
on the rose-leaf, and called the rose-aphis ; it is of 
so delicate a green that you cannot discern it as it 
crawls along the twig, or settles on the calyx of the 
rose-bud. Yet this insidious creature extracts the 
sap from the very heart of the bud, unseen, un- 
dreaded, save by careful and prying eyes. Its de- 
predations are mortal They are slow, and yet 
certain; they resemble the effects of an envious 
and complaining spirit ; which blights the promise 
of the fairest virtues. 

Not is the control of her own secret feelings the 
only duty which is required from the young lady 
of moderate fortune. It is her part not to urge 
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upon her parents an indulgence to the extent of 
their means, but to prove to them that she can be 
happy without encroaching upon what it may be 
inconvenient to them to spare. She must not 
make a merit of her enforced self-denial; she 
must allude to it as seldom as possible ; she must 
neither consider herself hardly dealt with by fate, 
nor allow those who love her to hear her boastful 
of her fortitude. It is as much a portion of her 
duty, when the indulgence of her tastes or of her 
pleasure is attainable, to strive to enjoy as to 
forbear. 

Let her strengthen herself to aU this mental 
tuition, by reflecting on the real blessings of which 
all are in possession ; for the dew of heaven de- 
scends both on the just and the unjust ; there are 
innumerable benefits common to all. Let her 
fortify herself by daily looking on the bright side 
of everything— by blessing God, daily, hourly— by 
seeing His hand in all ; by prayer for grace to 
bear even the minor trials of life with patience, 
and to improve His benefits to her eternal welfare. 

If the child of privation be an inhabitant of the 
country, let her wisely turn her attention to such 
pastimes as are in the power of all who are blessed 
with health — ^the ramble, or even the excursion, 
the practice of archery, the social converse ; if ia 
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London, there are many sources of recreation over- 
looked by the rich, and attainable with little ex- 
pense, which a young lady of moderate means will 
do wisely not to despise because they are open to 
the poor, as well as to the rich, and, at all events, 
to those of the middling classes, with whom, it 
appears, in this country, to be deemed contamina- 
tion to come into contact I may specify, among 
the more intellectual recreations, the vast stores 
thrown open by the free admission of the public 
into the British Museum. There the humble may 
share, without risk, without expense, without re- 
sponsibility, the highest privileges of the opulent 
The gratifications of taste are opened with a liberal 
hand. The taste for sculpture may be indulged in 
the gallery — ^the love of art in the print room — the 
literary turn may be enjoyed in the library. Such 
may be the recreations of calmer hours ; whilst 
music, too long the luxury of the rich, may be 
enjoyed at a small expense, and without any chance 
of impropriety, in Exeter Hall, and in the delight- 
ful exhibitions of talent which charm chiefly because 
they approximate most to the music of private 
society, which are now so easily attained. A free 
participation in these pleasures may compensate 
for the deprivation of operatic entertainments, or 
tat the inability to share in the guinea concerts. 
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Mrhich afford, as fax as I am a judge, far more 
freariness, and less pleasure, than the displays of 
dramatic talent combined with musical effect. 

After aU, the young lady of moderate means 
may enjoy that for which all the world is pro- 
fessing to sigh — friendly society. She may have 
the luxury of being able to enjoy conversation and 
early hours. If her intellect is cultivated, if her 
manners are agreeable, her accomplishments, among 
which I rank conversation, sufficient to charm 
others, she will, without wealth, soon find herself 
prized and sought by those whose good- will is the 
most worth having, and whose society affords real 
gratification. It is ,much to be regretted that 
society in London is constructed upon a scheme 
involving so much expense ; but still beneath that 
glittering and costly surface there is a bed of rich 
ore. There are circles in the Metropolis, quiet in 
habit, and simple in their modes of life, but in 
which the truest amusement and the most real 
vivacity are to be found, and these it may be the 
fortune of the young lady of moderate means to 
enjoy. At aU events, it were well to seek such 
sources of a far more permanent interest than the 
gayest public amusements can impart. 

A more difficult line*of conduct, with respect to 
the pleasures of society, awaits the ^ov\3[i% ^sb&^ 
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who is ushered at once into the indulgence of all 
that wealthy and rank, and youth, and health, can 
offer. How manifold are her temptations, how 
arduous her duties ? how little does her position 
assist her to withstand the imdoubted temptations 
of a gay and flattering world ! How much, on a 
calmer view, there is to pity and to dread, rather 
than to envy ! But the snares, depend upon the 
assurance, are from within, not from without. 

I would rather see a young creature, thus situ- 
ated, carried away at first, by the position so new 
to her, than cold and apathetic in any circum- 
stance. Such a disposition is not virtue; it is 
insensibility. The highest merit, if we may apply 
such a term to any human exertions, consists in 
restraining the exuberance of a warm and ardent 
nature. 

On the nature of amusements not to be pro- 
hibited, I have already written. The time to be 
allotted to them, and the manner in which they 
are to be allowed to engross our thoughts, are now 
to be considered. 

I can never suppose that a continual round of 
pleasure can be acceptable to God. He wiUs that 
His creatures should employ the talents with which 
He has endowed them, and bestows them not 
merely to be ''choked up'' by the vanities and 
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follies of a worldly career. Our time is His — ^who 
is eternal ; our hearts are His ; our days can in an 
instant be cut short by His will; and our spirits 
recalled by Him, when it is the will of our Father 
that they should be summoned before His throne. 

Those who, seriously believing these truths, and 
laying them to heart, can still justify an incessant 
round of dissipation, are scarcely to be treated as 
reasonable beings ; and yet there are hundreds of 
such a class — ^hundreds who believe and tremble — 
and go forth and waste night after night; and 
then, what are the days 1 that day the utility of 
which so much depends upon the previous night ? 
What but vexation of spirit, lassitude, irritability, 
and disgust 1 

What are then the rules by which to moderate 
the undue indulgence in the pleasures of the 
world ? 

Since we cannot alter the habits of society, we 
must each consider our own individual responsi- 
bility, and modify for ourselves those customs 
which we find established. 

In respect to hours ; we cannot expect the 
world, at one bidding, to dine at six instead of 
at half-past eight ; or to assemble a ball before the 
irrational hour of ten or eleven. If we enter into 
the world, we must accommodate ourselves to the 
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world in matters of form ; but we must endeavour 
to adapt our own practice so as to be injured as 
little as possible by those unfortunate and irra- 
tional practices which the world approves as 
fashionable. 

It is the custom to go to these monstrous 
supper-dinners (wherein people talk of the distress 
of the nation, sitting down to partake of turtle- 
soup), day after day, till we become unable to stay 
at home. It is the incessant practice of never 
spending an evening in quiet that I reprobate as 
inimical to health, and perilous to the far more 
precious health of the souL The indulgence 
should be occasional, not continual ; a rule should 
be laid down not to visit more than three times a 
week, be the inducement what it might. A night 
for rest, for reflection, a day for duty, would be 
thus procured between each bewildering scene of 
heat, and noise, and maddening pleasure. The 
mind will thus have time to look into itself, to 
challenge its own dispositions; to be calm, and 
healthily and holily occupied. 

Another injunction I would oflfer on this head ; 
avoid the practice so common among young 
women of fashion, of attempting to ^recruit the 
fatigue of the night by lying in bed the greater 
part of the next day. In the first place, the indul- 
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gence is wrong ; it prevents every active duty, 
from which none are quite exempt ; it encourages 
self-indulgence ; it enervates and does not refresh 
the frame. A ride, or a walk, or a quiet employ- 
ment in a cool and sequestered apartment, are far 
more likely to maintain the harassed frame in 
health ; whilst some employment, grave and even 
serious, will renovate the tone of those unsettled 
feelings and dissipated ideas, which it is in our 
power to preserve in a just eqiiilibrium. 

And let it not be supposed that it is not the 
duty of a young lady to take a due care of her 
health, and to preserve in all its powers of utility 
the portion of vigour which has been bestowed on 
her. For what are we created 1 and is the life 
thus bestowed to be wantonly and frivolously' en- 
dangered ? 

With many young ladies, it appears to be a 
maxim to do everything in their power to destroy 
the health, which is so much wanted in the real 
business of life, which parents and friends have 
taken so great pains to preserve, and which forms 
so important a requisite to happiness. In the first 
place, as to hours — they can never leave the ball- 
room; they dance until entirely exhausted, and 
scarcely fit to crawl to bed. The noon-day sleep, 
the scarcely touched breakfast, that moat ioa^^ord*- 
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ant meal, are followed by preparations for the suo- 
ceeding night's pleasures, or in head-aching morn- 
ing calls, or in the harassing lounge in close, heated 
shops, or in driving about in a close carriage, or in 
reading the exciting French novel of the day. 

Then they dress. The period of tight-lacing is, 
in a great measure, gone by, but the days of tight 
shoes have succeeded — -and they are nearly as in- 
jurious as the mail-armour of the old-fashioned 
corset ; circulation is stopped, and irritability in- 
duced by the determined love of shoes just half-a- 
size too small for the wearers, which has of late be- 
come prevalent The shoulders are then laid bare ; 
an inch of sleeve is drawn over the arm, with an 
exuberance of petticoat ; and forth goes the young 
creature to the dinner-table, or the ball-room. At 
times, you miss from the gay assemblage some 
former ornament — ^you inquire about her — she has 
taken cold. Inflammation of the lungs, caught in 
an accidental draught of air by one of these fair 
half-dressed beings, carried off, not long since, one 
of the gayest and fairest of the belles of last season, 
after an illness of three days. 

Preservation of the health ought, from an early 
stage of existence, to be enforced as a duty upon 
the young. To walk daily; to have daily recourse, 
in summer even twice a-day, to the spunging with 
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cold water, or tlie shower-bath ; to eat safficient^y 
of plain nutritious food ; to keep the mind calm^— 
these are duties; they should he habitually ex- 
ercised. Care should be taken not to come out 
heated, with a shawl just pinned across the shoulders, 
from a heated room. Where there is delicacy of 
the lungs or windpipe, yet not sufficient to render 
a withdrawal from evening parties necessary, the 
use of a respirator at night is desirable. It is 
usual to have recourse to this valuable invention 
only when disease is actually existing — ^as a pre- 
ventive, it is neglected. Yet, preserving the tem- 
perature of a warm room, it is an excellent precau- 
tion, and can easily be assumed when the shawl or 
cloak is put on. The atmosphere of London ia 
destructive where there is any pulmonary delicacy ; 
and who shall say where there is not pulmonary 
delicacy ) In this climate, there is a tendency to 
it, more or less, in almost every family ; at all 
events, it is too easily induced in our predisposed 
constitutions by cold, aided by the debilitating 
effect of heated rooms and an artificial mode of 
existence, and accelerated also, most decidedly, by 
bared shoulders. For, in this climate, it is scarcely 
ever safe to lay bare that portion of the frame, the 
back and chest, in which the lungs are seated ; and 
although, custom may greatly lead to diminish the 
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injurious effects, the sudden chill may strike, an4 
may never be recovered. 

In relation to the employment of time after a 
young lady is introduced, much may be said in 
favour of a regidar system. But let her not be 
disheartened, nor self-reproachful, if she fail in 
pursuing the system that she has laid down for 
hersell Before her introduction, she has no ccm- 
cem with those who are not of her immediate 
family ; after it, society has claims upon her time. 
Not that I award any merit to the indulgence, 
often extended to gossiping friends, who will gladly 
waste her day under the thin pretext of kindness, 
inflicting their idleness upon her. A certain portion 
of firmness is requisite to keep such a crew at bay 
until, at least, some portion of study or of practice 
satisiies the conscientious mind, and redeems exist- 
ence from the reproach of having no object except 
amusement. 

In the first place, give to your devotional studies 
an hour each morning, and look upon such a des- 
tination of that one precious hour as a sacred duty 
never to be broken. Why are you to abandon the 
practice of yom* infancy and childhood ? Why are 
you to rush, unpi-epared, into the hurry and tempta- 
tions of the world 1 Think you that you less need 
such a course of study, and so strict a communing 
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with yourself, than you have done heretofore! 
Alas I you know only the pleasant ways of your 
journey through life — ^its devious and rugged paths, 
its intricacies and its pitfalls, are as yet undis- 
covered by your hopeful mind. 

I know not a more appropriate book for daily 
perusal than Jeremy Taylor*s " Holy Living ;" his 
rules of life are so distinctly and explicitly set 
down. "Not can I imagine any prayers more sub- 
lime and heartfelt than those which his pen — 
written as they were by one who had keenly 
suffered, and bravely combated with fortune — ^has 
left to posterity. This book, and a daily perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, preceding all but prayer, 
should form your momiDg-s occupation. 

I would then, whether in the country or in 
London, prescribe exercise. It is quite a mistake 
to presume that the frame of youth requires less 
care in this respect than that of childhood. It is, 
indeed, indispensable, and if she wishes to escape 
premature age, a young lady should not adopt the 
habits of the old. Let her not be contented 
with a drive in a close carriage, nor even in an 
open one, although the general use of the latter 
marks a great improvement in the manners of the 
day. Let her not be contented with horse exercise ; 
tiiere is no exercise sohealthful as walking ; and L 
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see no reason why the children of fortune should 
not use those powers with which they are endowed 
as well as the children of the middle classes. The 
days are past when it was an opprobrium to avail 
oneself of the common privileges of mankind. It 
is no disgrace now for the nobleman's daughter to 
exert her faculties, and to take honest exercisei 
The notion of delicacy inspiring interest is long 
since gone by, and, I hope, for ever. 

The walk should be brisk, animated, and not 
too long. An hour might bring the pedestrian 
home to her harp or her piano, to her easel or to 
that lighter reading which her entrance into 
society demands from her, and in which she has 
an awakened interest. But such reading should 
still lead to reflection and consequent improve- 
ment. All personality, and everything breathing 
a light or careless tone of morals, should be, upon 
the advice of the discerning and experienced, 
rejected. If situated where she can have access 
to a good libi'ary, I should counsel the young lady 
to make herself, at this age, well acquainted with 
the writings of Addison, of Johnson, with the 
periodical literature of the eighteenth century ; 
with the letters of celebrated persons in those 
days ; and, as a corrective to the worldly senti- 
ments which she must necessarily find in those 
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works, which emanated from the slaves of fashion 
and the actors in the great drama of life, let her 
read the biographies of the good and great of hoth 
sexes ; let her see to what aims their lives were 
devoted ; how sedulously those aims were pursued^ 
how nobly obtained. The works of Isaac Walton 
have been so well known of late years that it seems 
idle to recommend them ; the Poems and life of 
(jeorge Herbert ; the Memoirs of Mrs Hutchinson, 
and of Lady Fanshawe, are among a list of invalu- 
able models for admiration — the political notions 
differing in these excellent persons, yet the same 
high standard of truth elevating their whole char- 
acter, and showing that virtue and nobleness of 
thought belong to the eminent and well-intentioned 
of every party. 

l^either would I exclude the better class of 
French and German literature, any more than I 
would keep the young h^y at home in England 
and forbid her travelling anywhere else. What- 
ever extends the ideas is more or less useful ; but 
in foreign literature I should walk carefully, guid- 
ing myself in a great degree by others ; not by the 
thoughtless and fashionable, but by those who I 
knew had my real interest at heart. 

I may be blamed when I say that, with some few 
exceptions, I would prohibit French novels from. 
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entering my door. The poison which they have 
introduced has been largely imbibed by a certain 
class of clever, and, I would hope, only thought- 
less young women ; and we blush again to see the 
publications of the day mingled with one by an 
Englishwoman, far worse in the structure of the 
story than even the "Delphine" of Madame de 
fitaeL The modem French writers have incurred 
an everlasting responsibility in their corrupting 
the sources of amusement, and rendering them the 
sources of impurity. And it is remarkable that 
most of the distinguished French authors seem to 
have felt that they had erred, and to have re- 
trieved in some of their works the tendencies of 
their other productions. In regard, for instance^ 
to Madame de Stael ; her books cannot be judged 
all together : the effect of some of her eloquent 
and almost incomparable writings, varies in an 
extraordinary degree. In her " VAllemagne,** she 
asserts sentiments to which the world, indignant 
when they were published, and regarding the 
authoress as a democrat^ has slowly learned to 
assent Her analysis of German authors in 
'^ L'Allemagne," is finely written throughout, and 
a criticism of many works unknown to most 
English readers, rivets the attention, and even 
interests the heart Her '^Dix Annies cPExil,'* 
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may also be read with advantage, not only with 
regard to a knowledge of the purest French, hut as 
a commentary on a remarkable period. Her " Co- 
rinne" has been deemed unexceptionable in its 
moral tone, and there is such eloquence and 
beauty in the masterly work, such high feeling, to 
say nothing of the extent of information and the 
working out of character, that the blots in it, as a 
tale strictly unimpeachable, are covered over with 
a veil of fine workmanship. Yet the same laxity, 
the same want of deep root in principle, which are 
apparent in " Delphine," and render that abld 
novel unfit for the perusal of a modest woman, are 
fjEontly shadowed forth in "Corinne.** I would 
read the work, but read it as a critic in morals 
would do— carefully. I would judge of it, as you 
must in life judge of characters presented to your 
notice ; in men — ^brave, generous, honourable, but 
unsound in some vital point ; in women — ^kind- 
hearted, disinterested, but deficient in stem prin- 
ciple, when the test of temptation comes to be 
applied. I would judge of it aA you would of 
a beautiful building erected on a foundation of 
sandstone. In sunshine how fair ! even in the 
gentle rains of summer stable and admirable ; but 
reflect, when the storms of winter arise, how will 
it appear ? 
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I am far from thinking that it is deaiiable^ evea 
if it wero praoticable, wholly to debar a young 
person from reading works which many may justly 
doom in some respects reprehensible. Her judg- 
ment is to be formed. Of the existence of evil she 
oannot be ignorant ; and she must learn to separate 
the chair from the wheat But I wonld, in this 
respect, only allot to her works in which the good 
far ooiintorbalanoes the evil, not those throoghout 
whio)i a corrupt vein of moral feeling runs^ corrod- 
ing 08 it travels in its underneath course. In ro» 
gard to French literature, however, a far nicer 
iliaeretion must be exercised than with respect to 
our Knglish classical authors. In the first place, 
it is dinicult to obtain an exact account from an 
Bngliah reader of any Freitch work. Some people 
have the strange notion that what would be im- 
moral in English would not be immoral in French. 
The denomination — '< French," is with them an 
excuse for everything. It is true, French immo- 
rality is less revolting than the same impropriety 
would appear if expressed in English, but does 
that argue that it is less dangerous ) 

I have referred to the writings of Madame de 
BtaU ; I can remember the day when they were 
thought by the reflective, as, in the instances which 
I have pointed out, they still must be, highly re- 
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prehensible ; but what would those who Tecoiled 
with just disgust from her "Delphine" say to the 
voluminous works which have since her day been 
presented, both in a cheap form in the original 
language, and in translation, to a British public ? 
What would they have thought of Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, Eugene Sue, George Sandl I one day 
heard a lady advocating the merits of these power- 
ful authors, and contending that they should be 
read as pictures of life. She was gravely rebuked 
by a gentleman of the highest literary talents, who 
reminded her that we were to draw our pictures 
not from the haunts of degradation, but from the 
scenes which would ennoble and not debase the 
mind. 

I will employ the small portion which I can 
devote of this little work to warn, not to recom- 
mend, those who fear God, and hope to rise at the 
last day pure in heart, not to be betrayed by 
fashion, or example, or the assurances of others, 
into the deadly trammels of French novelists. At 
the head of all that is powerful, impassioned, fear- 
less, and depraving, stands Victor Hugo, great in 
genius and in iniquity. His ^^ Notre Dame'' has 
been made familiar to an English public by a most 
able translation. It is a work of which no copy 

should be permitted in the house of an EngUsh 
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gentlewoman ; and she who is truly modest will 
never sully her pure mind by its page& I cannot 
allow that it is even becoming, far less necessary, 
for a young lady to be acquainted with anything 
which would shock her in actual life, with scenes 
of profligacy, veiled happily from her view (blest 
as she is in her security from ever being insulted by 
such spectacles as would be presented to her mental 
view), depicted with the strongest light in the 
romances and dramas of Victor Hugo. I have 
heard even well-judging persons assure otheis that 
the immorality of the novels of George Sand has 
been much overrated. You will be informed that 
in some of them, " Consuelo," for instance, there is 
nothing reprehensible. Believe it not ; turn from 
the works of a female who has devoted her talents 
to all that will most assuredly tend to destroy the 
holiest bonds of society. The more fascinating her 
productions, the more will a conscientious mind 
shrink from the deadly contamination. And I 
truly believe that the girl who has a deep sense of 
her responsibility, whose heart is regenerated by 
Clod's grace, whose principles are sound, will turn 
with the same blushing indignation from the works 
of George Sand, as she would from the actual con- 
versation of the irreligious and abandoned ! 

Eugene Sne, a writer of infinite skill, of less 
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powerful genius than Victor Hugo, has unveiled, 
perhaps with a good motive, the darkest recesses 
of Parisian in&my. His portraitures have greater 
identity than those of Victor Hugo— they display 
what is chiefly wanting in French novelists, a know- 
ledge of nature. Hid Mysthree de Paria^ printed 
in cheap translations, has been received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm in America, and, I grieve to 
say, universally disseminated in England. It is 
wholly unflt for feminine eyes ; and yet I am 
compelled to make this broad statement by the 
continual assurances which I hear that it is highly 
moral ; that there is nothing in it that a lady may 
not read : and the mania for French novels is such, 
that respectable and correct ladies, who would 
blush to avow having read a work of Fielding's, 
will talk easily on the merits of Lea Mysthrea de 
Paris. Fielding, and when I say it, I do not mean 
to hold him up to admiration as a moral writer, 
was pure as a spring morning, compared with any 
One of the unholy authors to whom I have thus 
slightly referred. 

The "Wandering Jew,*' a work based on much 
higher principles than any of the preceding, must, 
however, form an exception to this general censure. 
It may be read without fear, and with a certain 
degree of improvement, as opening an insight into 
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the recU dangers of French sodely, the poison which 
is infused into the sources of religious instruction ; 
and as presenting a picture, mournfully true, of 
the baneful influence of the Jesuits in France. 
Perhaps it may be perused with more advantage at 
a later period of life than that which generally is 
selected at the time of emancipation &om the 
school-room ; but in touching upon the works of 
a master-hand, some notice of it could not. here be 
omitted. 

In popularity, Monsieur de Balzac has almost 
equalled the novelists just enumerated. His works 
present pictures of a different class of beings to the 
reckless and desperate characters of Victor Hugo, 
and to the sentimental and sinful creations of Eugene 
Sue. Balzac paints, with a force that is derived 
fh)m a perfect knowledge of his subject, the claas 
of tradespeople in good circumstances in Paris and 
in the country towns of France. He is a graphic 
writer — his pictures are limned with excessive care 
and finish. He has a certain order of poetic feel- 
ing ; and his descriptions of places are executed 
with the closeness and the imaginative force of 
Crabbe. He wants but one requisite to a great 
writer — sound morality ; without which there must 
be always a failure, in some one important point. 
His Eugenie Orandet is, indeed, readable, and in 
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some respectR, of a good tendency. The vice of 
^'ayarice'' is there depicted in the most able 
manner. Its influence npon the affections of those 
who feel its baneful effects, in turning their hearts 
from the miser, in producing deception and filial 
undutifulness, constitute as fine a portrait of the 
wretched lover of Mammon as can well be con- 
ceived, and are perhaps unequalled in any language. 
But the daughter who deceives her fSather passes 
without a single word of reprobation, and it is even 
accounted an act of cleverness on her part. Le 
Medecin de Cdmpagne is one of Balzac's novels 
which a young English girl may read with compara- 
tive safety ; but I warn her against Le PSre Chriot, 
not only as a gross and terrible portrait of the 
wicked, but as making all men appear alike — ^pre- 
senting such a view of Parisian society of that 
class, as makes the heart sick, and would tend to 
break down in the young mind the happy and 
beneficial belief in the existence of virtue. Since 
the appearance of those works of fiction, the novels 
of the younger Dumas, not to mention a host of 
other writers, have set all decency and principle at 
defiance. - 

Of modem French Literature, if we consider it 
as that which has appeared since the last Peace, 
the less known by the young the better. I would 
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therefore exclude firom the monung^s occnpatums 
of the being just emerged into a responsible and 
busy life the current French noyels ; they haya 
surpassed all previous compositions in iniquity, 
and the writings of the age of Louis XIY. and XV. 
rise in the comparison. I scarcely know how to 
advise a selection of French memoirs without 
going into closer details than this work admits o£ 
Delightful as the " Memoirs of St Simon,'' and of 
others, undoubtedly are, they present so close and 
unhappily so true a portraiture of an infamous 
period, that I should be inclined, until a more 
mature age shall have arrived, to prohibit them 
entirely ; nor can I, on the same principle, approve 
of Pepys's " Memoirs of our own History." One 
would not wish to accustom the young mind to 
familiarity with vice, and to look upon that which 
shocks us in the lower classes with apathy, and 
perhaps a certain degree of interest, because it is 
connected with royalty. In historical reading, 
Anquetil's History of France will prove not only 
an aid, but a delightful source of amusement and 
instruction combined. The works of Madame 
Cottin, " Elizabeth," " Mathilde," and the exquisite 
story of "Caroline de Lichtfield," are generally 
read at an earlier period than that to which I have 
lefeired. They are books which one is proud to 
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reflect are written by women — as compoeitions they 
are given in pure French, and a style of French 
which will always be in vogue among the culti- 
vated, always classical, always simple and forcible. 

On the whole, and after a mature reflection on 
the subject, I shall draw my French library into 
very small limits. I prefer the tragedies of Cor* 
neille to those of Bacine, as more forcible and 
natural, though less finished, and I should recom- 
mend an occasional perusal of those fine though 
not touching eflbrts of poetical fancy, in order to 
keep up a knowledge of authors who have become 
so classical The " Alzire '' of Yoltaire, and his 
'' Zaire," are also fine specimens of that school of 
poetry. The dramas of Gasmir de la Yigne 
resemble the same school It is not an inspiring 
kind of reading, but it is rich in sentiment, and 
perfectly unexceptionable in moral tone. 

The acquisition of Grerman now forms almost as 
indispensable a part of female education as that of 
French ; its literature is even more dangerous to 
the young. I know not a risk greater to a female 
mind than an indiscriminate perusal of German 
authors ; I know not any influence which requires 
a more powerful counteracting force than that of 
German works, generally speaking. 

I do not intend to pass a sweeping censure on 
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them ; and in judging of their tendency, we must 
take into account the very different notions which 
prevail in Germany upon many subjects from. 
those which we have cherished from our earliest 
recollections. The extreme facility of divorce, for 
instance, and the slight and insufficient reasons for 
which the marriage tie is annulled, shock all our 
ideas of propriety, and render works which the 
Grermans themselves consider as highly moral, 
reprehensible in our opinion, for instance, the 
writings of Straiiss, an author of established moral 
reputation, are infected with notions which are 
new (and long may they continue new !) to a well- 
principled Englishwoman. The wild, uncertain 
belief — ^if it can be called belief — the unbridled 
fancy — ^the theories — and the self-worship of the 
German — ^the extent to which passion may lead us, 
wearing, as we read the dark pages of Strauss, the 
garb and speaking the language of virtue — all con* 
tribute to render the writings of the modem Ger- 
man school dangerous to the last degree, from the 
art with which they deceive their readers, and pro- 
bably themselves, into the belief that they are 
promulgating the seeds of truth, and disabusing 
the world of commoA and flagrant errors. I think 
the mind that is long fed upon such spiritual 
aliment cannot eventually retain its soundness, at 
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all events is rifled of its wholesome purity and 
blushing consciousness of a departure from received 
and sound opinions. I look upon a taste for Ger- 
man literature of that class, and am borne out in 
this by one of the first critics of the day,* as tend- 
ing to destroy our English modem authors — ^as 
corrupting to the taste as well as to the heart. 

In this I speak of the modem and recent pro- 
ductions; the works of Schiller are sufficient to 
redeem German literature from general censure. 
His mind was originally noble, his heart good, his 
love to mankind, and his inquiry after truth — 
things talked of until one sickens at the phrases — 
were sincere. In early life he wavered ; and the 
besetting scepticism of the (jermans dimmed, for 
a time, his perceptions of all that is most sublime 
as well as true in our finite knowledge. He was 
chastened — ^he suffered — he believed. He died an 
early but a bright instance that great genius may 
exist with true and humble piety, and that the 
mind is never so powerful as when it is illumed by 
the light of revelation. His works are a magni- 
ficent library in themselves ; and I could almost 
say, be contented to learn German, and to read 
Schiller. 

Nevertheless, even this good and great man has 

♦ Lord Jeffrey. 
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left some compositions which, one would gladly 
erase from among the collection of his writings. 
Madame de Stael has justly condemned his " Bride 
of Messina," which I would therefore exclude &om 
my morning studies. "The Eobbers" is liable to 
many exceptions ; but the day when it might be 
injurious to society is gone by ; his " Wallenstein," 
his " Maria Stuart/' are noble and admirable pro- 
ductions. On this subject, and indeed on the 
whole of Grerman literature, Madame de Stael is an 
excellent guide, in her " L'Allemagne," to which I 
refer the young German student, who is sincerely 
desirous of gleaning the good and of avoiding the 
evil in German compositions. 

While I am on this subject, let me recommend 
the life of Schiller, by Sir Edward Bulwer, prefixed 
to his translations of Schiller^s Ballads. This 
biography is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of composition in our language ; it is more — ^it is 
the life of a religious and gifted man, written in a 
spirit of religious feeling ; the narrative of Schiller's 
death is one of the most touching passages in bio- 
graphical writing that has ever been penned. 

The study of German literature should be pur- 
sued under a careful guidance ; we have the good 
fortune to possess in our two leading reviews, the 
f * •'Quarterly'* and the "Edinburgh Ke views," monitors 
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on the subject of morals who have sternly executed 
their responsible task. On the subject of German 
female writers, the " Quarterly Eeview," not very 
long ago, justly and indignantly pointed out the 
dangers of the wild and reprehensible tendency of 
the works of Madame Hahn-Hahn, and of her con- 
temporary Bettina. Of these I cannot say more 
than that with the utmost delicacy of portraiture^ 
and preserring all the decencies which facilitate 
an introduction into general reading, they are based 
on the worst principles of the French schooL 
There is an audacious, unblushing wickedness in 
the notions of some of these female Grerman 
authoresses, which would not have been credited^ 
not only by our grandmothers, but even by the 
generation which has just preceded us. 

Italian literature furnishes a fEtr more delightful 
theme for comment. It is singular that an en- 
slaved, and, during many ages, a depraved and de- 
graded people, should have possessed the purest 
poetry, the least exceptionable drama in Europe. 
There is little to exclude, and much to recommend, 
in this beautiful language. The works of Tasso 
abound with a high religious sentiment, so en- 
nobled by his mind as scarcely to be termed fanati- 
cism. The Inferno of Dante, founded, as it is, 
upon a firm belief — ^the belief of the Eomanist 
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Church in all ages — ^is a lesson of eternal retribution, 
sublime, and yet softened with some touching 
pictures of human woes. To the works which are 
generally placed at an earlier period before the 
school-girl, as she finishes her education, I have 
already referred. Happy are they who have leisure 
to pursue extensively the acq[uisition of Italian 
literature ; they may read and commit to memory 
without fear of an insidious meaning beneath the 
polished verse, or in the prose, which has all the 
charm of poetry. 

Lastly, our own luxuriant literature has innumer- 
able resources for the mind to recur to, in the 
leisure moments of a career of gaiety. I have 
already said much upon this subject It remains 
to me to treat upon works of fiction, which occupy 
so much of our conversation, and, doubtless, insen- 
sibly form our minds. 

The masterly productions of Dickens in his early 
works lie on every table — are found in every library 
in which fiction has been permitted to occupy the 
shelves. They have proved acceptable alike to the 
peasant and to the prince — they are enjoyed by 
the fine lady on her couch, and by the humble 
sempstress in her stolen moments of wearied leisure. 
That they have done incalculable good, some harm, 
must be allowed by all readers. Our admiration 
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of the numerous, the Yaried, the close portraits of 
a class di£Scult to depict, is lost in reverence for 
the high motives of the excellent author, rising; 
even in his boyhood, to the honours of a philan- 
thropist — and rarely, for I cannot say never, ting- 
ing his pages with a line of which the scrupulous 
might wish to avoid the j^rusaL 

The works of Mr Dickens will open to the 
young lady, whether she belong to the upper 
middling classes of society, or to the higher ranks, 
a view of the world new to her, and one of which 
she could have no chance of judging for hersel£ 
She will see that deep and earnest feelings, noble 
sacrifices, true liberality, even sentiment, pervade 
the lower orders, whom she may have regarded as 
little above total degradation^ mercenary, importu- 
nate, hard, and inhuman. She will find that in the 
most depraved hearts some lingering spark of good- 
ness remains. She will understand, and she will 
love her species better for the perusal ; and this is 
a great point : educated, as she has probably been, 
in seclusion, accustomed to think that the world 
was made only for one order of society, she will 
learn that she is as nothing in the scale of humanity, 
and that there live thousands over whose destiny 
the opulent, remote from their homes, have little 
influence, separated by a broad, a too broad^ baxdes. 
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The contemplation will do her heart good ; and 
the lesson is conveyed in a f onn acceptable in our 
most careless moments, whilst it carries to the re- 
flectiye mind deep and solemn convictions. Per- 
haps the Sketches by Boz are, after all, the moet 
true to nature ; and what a lesson of contentment is 
given in the unpretending little story called " Our 
Next Door Lodgers" — ^the humble mother — ^the boy - 
labouring as a copyist to support her, whilst day 
by day consumption is nipping the bud, premature 
in its growth — the thin fingers can at last scarcely 
hold the pen. And this, varied by circumstances, is 
the lot of thousands, near, if not among, whom you 
live — who stand at tiie comers of the street as your 
carriage passes by them ; who track your footsteps. 

But whilst I allow to the works of Dickens the 
power to touch the heart and stimulate its motives 
to good, I do not think he has contributed to raise 
our literature, on the whole, in his day. The 
slang expressions and necessary coarseness of some 
of his characters have become integral parts of our 
daily converse. There is everything rather to 
lower the standard of taste in his works than to 
elevate it. The mind will not be refined by their 
perusal, any more than it would be by a daily com- 
munion with a crowd of actors of an inferior stamp, 
clerks in offices, stage coachmen, and rained dandies 
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of the Dick Swiveller description. Among the 
works which are the least likely to familiarize the 
young mind too closely with vulgarity, so as to rub 
off the exquisite polish of a true-bred English 
gentlewoman, I should place his ^'Sketches by 
Boz," "The Chimes," and "The Old Curiosity 
8hop," in which the exquisite conception of Nell 
again recalls the more delicate features of the 
female mind. I ought to add, the finest, purest^ 
and most interesting of his works, David Copper- 
field, to the list. But in culling from this author's 
great, and, I believe, immortal productiojos, there is 
little difficulty — ^little to be dreaded — less to be 
reprobated. That he has been followed by a host 
of attempts at fun and amusement is not the fault 
of this great moralist. The fury for such produc- 
tions is passing away, and the world is allowed the 
luxury of being once more serious. 

In the perusal of works of fiction I should, how- 
ever, give a decided preference to historical romances. 
I need not specify the works of Sir Walter Scott. 
In his productions we can fear no depravation of 
taste, which is raised by the most beautiful images 
presented to the mind, and by great and honourable 
sentiments. To youth and to age they are alike 
delightful ; and a taste for these immortal works 
wiU expire only with our langu£^e. 
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But there is little occasion to point ont to the 
young the souices of amnsement. It is, perhaps^ 
in an age fertile in literature, still more important 
to warn them what to avoid. 

Much was said at the time of the pablication of 
Lord Byron's Poems, of their immorality. BKs 
works were mingled, in public estimation, with 
unhappy and faulty private character. He never 
wrote anything half so pernicious as his own life, 
in the hands even of a friendly biographer, afler^ 
wards proved. 

I should not recommend the young to purchase 
any edition of Byron's works in which that melan* 
choly portraiture is inserted. Neither would I 
place them indiscriminately in the hands of ladies. 
*' Childe Harold,'' some exceptionable stanzas 
excepted, " The Corsair," « The Bride of Abydos,** 
" The Giaour," these must be read with intense 
delight, and may be read without injury, unless 
the soil in which the seed is sown be already bad 
— ^then it is difficult to say what may be read with 
safety " The Mystery of Cain" is, I think, the 
most reprehensible of all Lord Byron's works, and 
borders upon blasphemy. It shows a state of 
mind which we may hope and believe was chas- 
tened before the bright but joyless career of this 
gifted and ill-starred being was suddenly closed. 
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Had Byron lived, time and reflection, and the aid 
of a nature kind and generous, would, perhaps, 
have led him to redeem his errors. Then, it is pro- 
bable, he would have looked back with sorrow to 
the manner in which he had misapplied his great 
powers There is much of evil in his works — ^but 
there is also much of good — a contempt of all that 
is low and worldly — ^high motives, constancy, and 
courage. The verses to a daughter whom the poet 
was destined never more to see, mark a deep feel- 
ing in the heart blighted by sin, and wounded, it 
must be feared, by a rigour on the part of others, 
that allowed no return to virtue. 

But Byron was only one member of a gifted but 
most reprehensible school His errors were not, 
if we except Cain, likely to infect others with the 
deep infidelity which is breathed forth in the 
pages of Shelley. The Christian believer will not 
endure that so able and sophisticated a scoffer at 
that faith which is her sheet-anchor should charm 
her to an instant's approval of the perverted intel- 
lect displayed in his poems. 

Our literature teems with books for the leisure 

hour, replete with instruction and delight. Let 

them be enjoyed, as all other enjoyments should 

be, in moderation, without excess; cherished as 
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dear friends ; but let us not be blind to the fralts 
which must attend all human efforts. 

In female writers we are strong. The late 
lamented Mrs Jamieson, admirable in private life, 
has, on many subjects of the greatest interest^ done 
much to refine the taste and inform the mind. 
The works of Julia Kayanagh, and the poems of 
Adelaide Proctor, show that imaginatiye power 
has not been extinguished in a practical age. 



CHAPTER VIJI 

ON HABITS AFTEB A YOUNO LADY IS DITBODUCED— ON DBB88 — 
DISPATCH IN DRESS A DESIRABLJE ACQUIREMENT — BSFBB- 
ENCETO RICHARDSON'S CLARISSA — SUITABLENESS TO STA- 
TION — TASTE — ^ADOPTION OF NEW FASHIONS— CARE OF DRESS 
— DEBT — BILLS — MANAGEMENT OF AFFAIRS— CONDUCT TO 
SERVANTS, IN REGARD TO WAGES AND PERQUISITES — 
REMARKS ON THE LITTLE IMPORTANCE OF ALL OTHER SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH THE MANNER IN WHICH A YOUNG 
LADY OUGHT TO PASS HER TIME, COMPARED WITH BBB 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH — SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
THAT SUBJECT. 

But all the acquirements of intellect will not 
avail to procnre respect or to insure utility, if the 
habits of a young lady are deficient in energy, 
punctuality, and nicety. How many family differ- 
ences would be avoided, if women were always 
ready at the appointed time ; if they came down 
to breakfast at the right hour ; took less than an 
hour to put on their riding-habits and hats ; never 
kept the horses standing and shivering in the cold, 
because they chose not to go to dress until the 
carriage was just coming round ; and did not live 
extemporaneously, just as they pleased, without 
reference to the comfort of others ! 

208 
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We see unhappy, discordant families, and the 
fault is always laid upon some surly father or irrit- 
able brother. But I hate sometimes learned to 
look upon these relations as domestic martyrs to 
the want of consideration of their female connec- 
tions. Men of orderly habits, to whom time is 
a valuable property, become irritable beneath the 
daily pressure of obstacles, however minute, to 
their occupations. The fault of slowness in 
women is a wearying, troublesome fault, and one 
which they will seldom acknowledge, even to them- 
selves. 

The resolution should be braced; the mind 
should be thrown into every trivial action, as well 
as into the greater events of the day. A lady 
should not go fidgeting and dawdling about her 
bed -room, whilst every one is waiting prayers for 
hor below. Her wardrobe should be so arranged 
that everything of the last night's attire is put in 
its place, and each article intended for morning's 
use at hand. Those ladies who have the assistance 
of a lady's maid should be able easily to conform 
to those instructions ; but they are generally the 
most uncertain in their movements, owing to the 
habit of depending upon another. 

It is, in truth, the mark of a true gentlewoman 
to be dressed with a competent degree of dispatch| 
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80 as to come forth from her chamber neat and 
finished in her attire. Eichardson, a close observer 
of manners, relates, as one trait of the incom- 
parable Clarissa, that she could dress in half the 
time required by the vain and unseemly Arabella, 
her sister, and yet appear all elegance and pro- 
priety; whilst her sister, with all her slowness, 
came forth disorderly, and yet overdressed. He 
refers to this difference to mark the characteristic 
of a real lady in Clarissa. And the observation still, 
with all the changes of manners, holds good ; for 
the laws of true gentility do not change with time. 

Some young ladies are always shopping, but 
never have anything to put on. Their dresses in- 
variably come home a day too late ; the fact is, 
they procrastinate. The arrangements of dress 
should be made periodically, a due attention given 
to each item, and then the engrossing theme should 
slumber if possible. Other young ladies have a 
mania for alterations ; it must be a heaven-bom 
genius to fit them to their mind. Others, if not 
indifferent, are so naturally tasteless and slovenly, 
that everything looks old upon them ; everything 
is rumpled and soiled. Expense is thrown away, 
and the pride of relatives shocked at each instant. 

The first point to consider in respect to dress is 
suitableness. Style of dress may, in itself, be 
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elegant ; but if it correspond not with, the age and 
the circumstances of the wearer, or with the season, 
the effect is unpleasing, and even sometimes ridi- 
culous. In respect to station : it is true that there 
is not (perhaps unhappily) that distinction in the 
dress of different ranks which formerly was con- 
sidered a point to be studied, and in ancient times 
was a point enforced. Young ladies, from the 
middling classes upwards, wear very much the same 
materials of dress, frequent the same dressmakers, 
and adopt the same style of hair, as those which 
are in vogue amongst the highest classes. The 
queen herself dresses like a private gentlewoman, 
on all ordinary occasions ; and, both in her own 
costume and in that of her royal children, is said 
to prove her true good taste by preferring the sim- 
plicity so truly becoming to youth. 

The great consideration, therefore, putting aside 
regard to station, is to adapt your style of dress to 
the occasion ; not to dress so as to have cause to 
feel that you are singular, either in being too simply 
attired, or in being more gay and costly in your 
apparel than the occasion requires. There is some 
difi&culty in succeeding in this nice point in London, 
where it is the custom to invite friends to a small 
party, and thus to inveigle them into a large 
assembly ; but of one thing be assured, that it is 
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far more seemly to be too little dressed than too 
much, and that it is better to continue nearly in 
your usual dinner costume than to shine forth in 
all the radiance due to a large ball. A young lady 
is always wise, and, for the present year, likely to 
be in the fashion, in wearing white muslin, or 
tulle over satin or sarsenet ; and this may be so 
managed as to appear neither too gay nor too 
plain, by varying the ornaments, or by omitting 
or adopting anything worn in the hair. 

The next thing is fashion. In the Metropolis, it 
is certainly important (if we give the subject any 
importance whatsoever) to have your dress made in 
the fashion of the period, especially if that fashion 
does not encroach upon taste or delicacy. For in- 
stance, when, some twenty years ago, very short 
dresses were worn, a young lady of true modesty, 
and of thoroughly lady-like demeanour, would 
never have followed out that custom in the ex- 
treme — ^neither would she adopt the enormous full- 
ness of the present garments, which hide all char- 
acter of the original form in a fleecy cloud of musHn 
—neither would she forfeit the respect due to her 
sex by the inch of sleeve, and consequent bare 
shoulder of the last season but one or two. Modesty, 
grace, a suitableness to her figure, a suitableness to 
the season, to the occasion, are in her thoughts, 
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and the indulgence of fiEtncy may be gracefully en- 
grafted upon this good stock of iirst principles. 

But I am an adrocate for a moderate attention 
even to the newest fashions in dress ; nor do I 
think the changes in this respect to be decried as 
evils. They exercise invention; they serve to 
employ numbers to whom they are matters of im- 
portance, and they give to the young the habits of 
observation and energy which ought to be employed 
in dress, as well as in things of greater moment. 

To the young lady of ample means this end is 
attainable ; nor is it out of the reach of young 
ladies of moderate fortunes. Upon the subject of 
expense, I shall yet have much to say ; but I must 
here remark that, without employing expensive 
dressmakers, there is a class of women who go out 
to work in families, and who are far more success- 
ful in imparting a good style than any second-rate 
dressmaker. For the " fashion" (that word which 
comprehends so much) requires in those who are 
in business, capital ; and the inferior dressmakers 
generally fall far short of the mark. These do- 
mestic semptresses are often connected more or less 
with some great house of business, from which they 
obtain patterns, and derive hints. The proper ex- 
pense of dress is next to be considered ; this must 
be relative to the situation of a young lady in life; 
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to the inducements which she may have to visit ; 
the necessity of her going to court or not ; the 
rank of her parents ; and other minor and domestic 
considerations. 

It was the opinion of the late Lord Eldon that 
forty pounds yearly was enough for any young 
lady under age. I know of a still less allowance 
made by the present Lord Chancellor, for the 
children of a nobleman of large property ; these 
being wards of Chancery. It was decided not 
many years ago, in a court of justice, that, to the 
extent of sixty pounds a-year, the wife of a barrister 
was entitled to call upon her husband to pay for 
her dress, but that that sum would suffice. Yet 
we hear of seven hundred a-year being appropriated 
for the outward apparel of a countess, and fix)m 
three to four hundred a-year may be considered as 
the average pin-money of married ladies of rank. 
It is, however, with the unmarried that I have to 
discuss a point which is of far more importance 
than it may seem to be to an uninitiated mind, 
happily ignorant of the vexations, and sometimes 
alienations, which eventually originate in this very 
question — ^What ought a woman to spend on her 
dress? 

I confess I am not an advocate for curtailing 

closly the means of the young girl whose expecta- 

2d 
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tions of fortune are oonsideiable, under the nation 
of rendering her economicaL Economy, which is 
ft great virtue under most dicumstaneee, ia nai tk 
Tirtue in a young lady of fortune. There is no 
merit in her having her gowns turned, or her gloves 
cleaned, of which I have heard some girls boast ; 
of whom I have augured — and my augury has been 
oorreot — ^that they would be parsimonious as women. 
I see no merit in young ladies of fortune putting 
by their allowance, unless it be for some good pur- 
pose ; the vice of hoarding is never cured, whether 
it be of hoarding lace, or hoarding old dresses, or 
collecting shawls, or accumulating jewels. All 
these are displeasing^ I could almost say, diagost- 
ing propensities in the young ; but it will be argued 
that the young are not prone to these revolting 
fkilings. 

Dr Johnson remarks, that women who have 
fortune generally know the use of money much 
better than those who have none, and are far greater 
adepts in managing their own afifains. The truth 
of this observation shows that the great moralist 
looked far more deeply into female character than 
one who had so limited an intercourse with women 
of fortune could be supposed to have done. The 
&ot is, there is something in possession which 
enhanoes the value of a thing ; it produces a haMt 
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of the mind. And those girls who have the ex- 
pectation of fortunes are always hearing money and 
means talked of ; they are early consulted, perhaps, 
as to their fortunes, before even they have money 
to spend. The temporary privation enhances the 
notion of seK-importanoe. How many snares beset 
the rich ! and well did He know the human heart 
who declared that hardly should a rich man enter 
the kingdom of heaven. But although penurious- 
ness is, above all things, to be dreaded, a lavish 
and uncalculating expenditure is scarcely less 
eriminal ; and although a less unpopular vice than 
tiliat of parsimony, it is even more certain to bring 
disgrace and anxiety on the relations and Mends 
of a young person than an opposite extreme. 

A young lady of rank and fortune ought not, in 
duty, to spend, in my ofonion, more than a hundred 
a-5Fear upon her dress ; and that ought to include 
many little expenses ; if necessary, charity, out of 
which she must »pare what ske can; all rules on 
this head are likely to lead to error ; let the hagsit 
teach its own appropriate lesson. I like not the 
too systematic charity. The over-indulgence of a 
generous temper is acceptable both to man and Qod. 
For "charity," observes Biidiop Taylor, " is one of 
the wings of prayer, by which it flies to the thnme 
of grace." And, adds the same invaluable a/bnaesL.^ 
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" if we do extend oup- measures, and give more than 
we are able, we have the Philippians and many 
holy persons for our precedent ; we have St Paul 
for our encouragement ; we have Christ for our 
counsellor ; we have God for our rewarder ; and a 
great treasure in heaven for our recompense and 
restitution."* 

By good management and a sincere desire to 
employ her means rightly, a young lady, though 
with what she may deem a limited income, yet 
may have the consolation, even in the midst of the 
vanities of the world, of believing that she is, in 
some measure, earning the approbation of Him 
who has said, " It is better to give than to receive." 
Again I must quote the words of Bishop Taylor, 
who has considered this subject in all its bearings : 
" To do good, we must practise self-deniaL But I 
propound it," he observes, " to the consideration 
of all Christian people, that they be not nice and 
curious, fond and indulgent to themselves in taking 
account of their personal conveniences, and that 
they make their propositions moderate and easy, 
according to the order and manner of Chris- 
tianity." 

To bring this principle, so clearly stated, to the 
level of our every-day concerns, much good may 

♦ Holy Living. 
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be effected by a due care of our habiliments, and 
more especially by paying ready money for all that 
we purchase. We can then regulate our expenses, 
and avoid all future self-recrimination — a most 
painful feeling to a girl> when a long account 
comes in. You thus become independent, and 
can deal where you please ; your dress costs you 
one-third less; and last, not least, you confer a 
real obligation upon the tradespeople whom you 
employ. Nothing is more ruinous and reprehen- 
sible than the conduct of many ladies of rank 
in regard to their bills. They run them up from 
year to year, inducing and encouraging a great deal 
of overcharging and consequent dishonesty, excused 
to himseK by necessity in the tradesman. An im- 
mense account is then mounted up, which the lady's 
maid pays, receiving a gratuity, which sometimes acts 
as an inducement to overlook future overcharges. 
In such a case, the bill is augmented by every 
possible extravagance. I dare not follow the painful 
result, which often attends at a later period of life. 
It is to warn from the beginning of so destructive' a 
practice that these few observations are offered. 

When each quarter's allowance is received, a 
statement should be made, by a young lady who 
may not in a degree be considered as responsible 
for her expenses, of what she is likely to require— 
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what it will cost If she has debts, these should 
first be enuxneiated before any new pnichaae is 
made. If she has promised a tradesman to paj 
his bill at a certain time, that promise should 
be fulfilled ; even if he consents to waive it, let 
her not submit to the degradation of being asked 
for the payment ; let her send the money, which, 
I take for granted, will not haye been promised 
without due consideration; or, what is always 
better, pay it herseK to her creditor. By these 
means, even if she be not always able to pay ready 
money, she will establish a confidence in the minds 
of her tradespeople, who soon know whom to trust ; 
and she will have the gratification of a mind at 
peace with itself upon the important subject of debt 

I disapprove of all perquisites to servants. I 
•liould strongly recommend a young lady of suffi- 
cient moans to act in some respects as she pleases, 
to agree to give her maid high wages, and also to 
make her, whenever she finds a suitable oppor^ 
tunity, liberal presents. But, in regard to her cast- 
off clothes, there are many gentlewomen in humble 
circumstances to whom they might be given away, 
through some channel, of which there are many 
connected with most great houses. 

A young lady of tolerable fortune, without rank, 
ought to dress well upon £80 yearly : of this she 
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may set aside a portion for cliarity, and, with good 
management, be sufficiently weU provided for her- 
selt Those who are limited in means, have alsQ 
their lesson to learn. To all^ I would say, avoid tha 
vortex of bilU. They are a millstone around tha 
neck to drag you to earth — ^they come like a blight 
on one's happiest hours — ^they entail irritability, 
meanness, even subterfuge. Miss Bumey's picture 
of the self-acquired troubles of Camilla, is deemed, 
and justly, overcharged; but invention, solely, 
never originated so true a story, and its moral is 
invaluable. 

A young lady of small means may be fit foi 
sooieiy, she may be neatly and elegantly dressed, 
upon thirty pounds a year. Of this, she can also 
spare something to the needy. Let not the young 
and feeling heart be discouraged because its im- 
pulses are restrained by a limited income. I have 
seen the tear of vexation stand in the eve of the 
disappointed and tender girl, who longed to be rich 
that she might succour as well as pity. '^ K thou 
doest what thou art able,'' remarks Jeremy Taylor, 
'' be it little or great, corporeal or spiritual, the 
charity of alms, or the charity of prayers, a cup of 
wine, or a cup of water, if it be but love to the 
brethren, or a desire to help all or any of Christ's 
poor, it shall bo accepted aoeording to what a man 
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bath, and not according to what a man hath not; 
for love is all this and all the other command- 
ments, and it will express itself where it can^ and 
where it cannot^ yet it is love still, and it is also 
sorry that it cannot." 

The duty of the young lady of limited means is 
to limit her desires. It is difficult, but Christianity 
is powerful in its influence over the whole tenor of 
the mind. This disposition is the parent of a con- 
tented spirit^ and wiU teach you daily and hourly 
to remember that the providence of Grod has 
divided the gifts of nature and fortune unequally^ 
in order that we may practise resignation, and 
loam to bear with and to pity the infirmities and 
privations of others. Seek not to emulate your 
richer friends ; and strive to see and to know the 
advantages which they possess, without seeking to 
undervalue them, or indulging in an envious or 
even a wishful feeling. A time may arrive when 
you have soon enough of this world's usages and 
chances to bless God that you were not tempted 
to forgot Him by abundance and prosperity. 

To the rich, I would insist upon an humble^ 
grateful spirit, not taking credit to themselves that 
thoir wardrobe is better filled, their appearance 
more comely, their attire more costly, than that of 
others. Such a weakness shows an entire forget- 
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fulness of God as the Giver of all. Neither let a 
young lady, who is wealthy or expectant of wealth, 
ever talk of the price of her garments, or boast of 
going only to fashionable tradespeople, or indulge 
in the affectation of declaring that she can only 
wear particular things bought at certain places. 
Such vauntings always betray inward vulgarity of 
mind, whether they issue fix)m a citizen's daughter, 
or from the offspring of nobihty. On the other 
hand, those who are less favoured, or, rather, less 
tempted by fortune, should forbear aU weak 
rivalry — all concealment of the necessity to econo- 
mize — ^boldly give the real reason when you are 
driven to own any privation. Do not say you 
prefer muslin to satin ; acknowledge at once that 
the difference in expense makes it a matter of con- 
venience to you, if not entirely indispensable. 
Want of money is no disgrace, unless it is owing to 
extravagance. 

A strong mind is requisite, on many occasions, 
for a girl of limited means. Many of our old 
nobility are reduced in their fortunes, and their 
children have therefore to encounter the humilia- 
tion of economy. But, perhaps, sustained as they 
are by rank and connections, the trial of firmness 
is less stem to them than to the children of country 

clergymen or of professional men, who mix some- 

2 E 
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times with young ladies far above theniy and who 
must often draw a contrast between a profuse ex- 
penditure and their own small means. The com* 
parison between the new, well-fitting handsome 
dress, and the old, and perhaps home-made one 
worn by a girl of small means, is sometimes veiy 
tiying to a mind not braced by a strong determina- 
tion todo and to think only what is right This, how- 
ever, is one of those preparatory exercises by whioh 
the mind is trained to patience and contentment. 

There .are other points in the bearing of a true 
gentlewoman which will always stamp her where- 
ever she may be, and in spite even of disorderly or 
tasteless attire^ as one whose feelings are guided by 
good taste, and whose habits are consonant with 
her station. More especially, I mean, as to manner 
to servants. The very way in which you issue your 
commands may become a breach of Christian 
morals ; the peremptory, loud tone ; the look, as 
if those whom you address belong not to the same 
clay with yourself — are not, like you, children of a 
heavenly Father, pilgrims in a world wherein 
much of kindness is required to cheer us on our 
way — ^beings erring and infirm, but still with hearts 
to feel, and souls to save, whose very dependent 
condition ought to ensure consideration and mercy. 

Yes— mercy ! for the word is not too strong to 
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be applied to this class of fellow-creatares. At 
yoor present period of life you have little more to 
do than to be kind ; to set a good example ; and 
to be merciful in yonr exactions towards these 
individuals. Kever let your kindness merge into 
familiarity ; never forget that the distinctions 
between your relative positions are ordained, and 
that» once broken through, they can never be 
restored. Nor is the separation at all raconsistent 
with sympathy on both sides. On the contrary, I 
would strongly advise you to cherish the sym- 
pathies of your servants. Make them, in the 
ordinary misfortunes of life, in the anxieties of 
sickness, participate in your sorrows, to a certain 
extent. It benefits their hearts, and shows you 
how deep and true is often the feeling of a class 
unjustly represented to be utterly mercenaiy and un- 
grateftiL On the other hand, never let them sup- 
pose that you are indifferent to their vital welfare ; 
that you are unconcerned when they are ill — a trait 
never forgotten nor forgiven by servants — ^that you 
do not make some little sacrifice of your own con- 
venience to enable them to retire early to rest, if 
not always, at any rate occasionally ; to go regu- 
larly to church ; sometimes to see the friends from 
whom they have been separated* An attention to 
their little feelings of pride alao saves them &om 
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the pangs (which they never check) of a mortified 
spirit Do not correct your maid or personal 
attendant in the presence of one of her own 
class ; nothing yexes or humiliates so much, or, 
what is worse, prevents the correction, perhaps 
a salutary one, from taking effect INTever send a 
message of reproof by one servant to another. It 
is almost sure to bring an impertinent reply, which 
you cannot overlook. It is always wise to avoid 
provoking impertinence, which is sure to be in- 
dulged more than once, if ever overlooked. 

But whilst I advocate the right of servants to 
possess feelings, and to share in your sympathies, 
I warn you against the habit of conversing with 
them about your own affairs, or those of others, 
or of the characters of others, or especially about 
their fellow-servants. Act to them with straight- 
forwardness ; do not attempt to deceive or mys- 
tify them — ^they have a right to an example of 
sincerity, though they have no claim to know your 
affairs. Above all things, let nothing interfere, as 
far as your limited power goes, with their hallow- 
ing the Sabbath-day, by a certain portion of repose 
on that day. As you hope for an eternal Sabbath 
hereafter, debar not from this their privilege as 
Christians any over whom you have influenca 

Whilst I write upon the use of time, let me,, in 
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concluding this chapter, make a few remarks on 
the observance of the Sabbath. 

It may happen that one of those to whom I 
address myself may belong to parents who regard 
not this holy day with due solemnity, but spend 
it as they spend the other days of the week, in a 
certain degree of dissipation. For, in London 
especially, though a far more serious disposition is 
manifested throughout society than has perhaps 
been known for several centuries, yet Sunday is 
still a day of political dinners, and in some in- 
stances of private parties. 

That it was not intended to be a day of total 
seclusion and incessant prayer seems to be now 
generally admitted. "The Lord's-day," observes 
Bishop Taylor, " being the remembrance of a great 
blessing, must be a day of joy, festivity, spiritual 
rejoicing, and thanksgiving. With respect to the 
question whether any diversions may be indulged 
in it or not, he recommends that " the refreshments 
of those who labour hard in the week be innocent, 
charitable, and of good report, and not exclusive of 
the duties of religion. Beyond these bounds, be- 
cause neither God nor man passed any obligation 
upon us, we must preserve our Christian liberty, 
and not suffer ourselves to be entangled with a 
yoke of bondage ; for even a good action may be- 
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come a snare to us, if we make it an oecasioiL of 
scruple with a pretence of necessity, binding IomLb 
on the conscience, not with the bands of God, but 
of man, and of fancy, and of opinion." 

This passage, which refers to the practice of the 
Puritans, is equally applicable to those who refuse 
all Mendly intercommunion, all reflection and con- 
versation, save upon religious subjects, on the 
Sabbath, and who do not view it in the cheerM 
spirit of our good old divines. That it should be 
a day on which public devotion ought to be attended 
regularly — ^nothing being allowed to interfere with 
that duty, except illness in ourselves, or illness or 
affliction in others — is generally admitted. And, 
in regard to going to church ; let it be done with 
a scrupulous attention to time, to decorum, as well 
as with all the powers of the mind and the warmth 
of the heart Do not suppose that you are exoos- 
able in going into service when it is partly ovei: 
Do not imagine that such a work as that of public 
worship can be performed by halves, in a slovenly 
manner, without displeasure to Him who knows 
each thought that passes within the throbbing 
heart, and hears each sigh that is sincere— * 

** He knowa the language of the silent tear 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere; 
He marks the dawn of every virtuous aim, 
And fans the smoking fiaz into a flame.^ 
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The due perfoimanoe of ieligioi» duties com- 
piises much upon which I cannot now enter; it 
is with regard to the outward observance of the 
Sabbath that I subjoin a few observations. 

The Sabbath should be a day of holy calm, of 
freedom from all business, except offices of charity; 
it should be marked by a peculiar kindness and 
forbearance, a postponement of all angry and vexa- 
tious subjects ; a disposition to enjoy, but to enjoy 
seriously, not to dissipate those blessed hours which 
seem, when properly appreciated, a foretaste of 
heaven. ConvBrsation by letter wil^ absent^ or 
viva voce with present, Mends — ^but not on trifling, 
OS scandalous, or irritating subjects ; a walk among 
the calm so^ee of a country residence ; a quiet 
dinner r^ast, varied by the society of those friends 
for whom no exixa preparation is requisite ; and 
when the calm pleasures of the day are at an end, 
a renewBl of religious duties by prayer, shared in 
common with tiiie rest of your femiily, or in the 
retirement of your own room — these are the appro^ 
priate features of the Sabbath. 

They are, however, susceptible of being affected 
by circumstances. Should the tenor of your ordi- 
nary life be one of great excitement, or of incessant 
amusement during the week, I would then point 
it out as a duty to keep Sunday still more skictly ; 
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abstaining even from much social converse with 
any person not an inmate, and devoting yourself 
more completely to reflection, reading, and prayer, 
from the full and calm participation in which you 
are precluded during the week. Such holy seclu- 
sion will make you pause in the career of pleasure, 
and bring you, children of the world, to your 
Saviour's feet In such moments you will be led 
to compare your life with the model which He has 
given you ; your days, have they been passed in 
following His steps, in going about to do good, in 
acts of good-will, or in the exercise of forbearance ? 
You will challenge the memory, in reviewing the 
past week. Has it closed innocently and cheerfully 
as it commenced ) Does another Sabbath find you 
as capable of reflecting seriously, as devout, as 
stedfast in the faith, as the last) Or has your 
weak resolution to lead a godly and sober life re- 
ceived a shock which has unnerved that which 
was before strong in you ] You will, if you en^ploy 
such a respite from temptation, as a Christian 
ought to do, trace the progress of your journey 
through life, and criticise its pilgrimage as a 
traveller, who, resting for a while from his wander- 
ings, reviews his previous course, and sees wherein 
he has incurred dangers, wherein he has avoided 
snares. Such a retrospect, made in a contrite spirit^ 
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yet with a trufiting reUance upon the merey of 
Him who^ 

Knowing our frame, remembers we axe dust — 

leflectioQs thus appropriate, and epringiug, we 
may humbly hope, from the spirit of grace, will 
strengthen you for the ensuing week. They will 
console you if worldly disappointments prey upon 
your young hearty by showing you how transient 
are aU our emotions here, compared with the inr 
terests of our souls, compared with the inimitable 
love of God, and with the eternity for which Hq 
decrees that our erring hearts should be chastened, 
until we become us sheep in one fold under 0119 

shepherd 

Eut the Sabbath must be not only a day of ssr 

flection and of prayer, and of especial holiness of 

conversation ^4 purity of thought— r-it must be a 

practical day. If you are conscious of having 

offended your parents during the foregoing week, 

of having pained the feelings of a sister, of having 

thought more of your own pleasures than of your 

duty to others ; if you have neglected a sick or a 

sorrowing friend, retrace your steps — ^repair either 

by acknowledgment, or by some act of kindness, 

or by some attention, which you will adapt, as you 

best know how, to the case, the error which is 

2f 
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registered there where you trust your prayers may 
be accepted. Think not that, when you humble 
yourself to Grod, and cannot do it to man, your 
humility is of the true Christian sort ; think not 
that you love God, if you do not cherish your 
earthly ties. Have you, during your gay and giddy 
career, forgotten the poor ] remember them on the 
Sabbath ; remember not only the poor in circum- 
stances, but the poor in spirit. Among the circle 
of acquaintance whom you may already number as 
your own, there may be, there must be, some more 
subdued by trials, less fortunate than others, to 
whom a visit from the young and happy may be a 
compliment, and who may feel highly gratified by 
a little attention. If you visit at all on Sunday, 
of which I only approve under certain restraints 
and conditions, let it be such as these, and not 
those who are following a career of pleasure, how- 
ever you may long to talk over the ball of the 
preceding week, or the expected gaieties of the next. 
We hear much of fasting, and of keeping holy days ; 
believe me, the true spirit of fasting is to mortify 
the proud will, the selfish desire; the true re- 
membrance of the holy days, and the preservation 
of the saints* days in our thoughts, is to follow the 
example of those disinterested, long-suffering men, 
who comforted those that were heavy laden, and 
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laboured and chastened their own minds, until 
heavenly desires mastered the self-will of human 
infirmity. 

In respect to Sunday hooks, as they are called, 
1 may he deemed prejudiced in still recommending 
to your perusal our old divines, in preference to 
the compositions of modem authors. In the first 
place, they require a closer attention, and are there- 
fore better exercises of the mind; in the next, 
they are generally sound in orthodoxy, and abound- 
ing in the noblest sentiments of piety. Theology 
has declined since the days of Charles the First, the 
Commonwealth, and Charles IL All the staple of 
our English divinity originated either during those 
periods, or between them and the Eeformation. 
Our language, which was then in its perfection, 
was employed on those sublime subjects with an 
ardour and a holy wisdom that, in some instances, 
one might be tempted to call inspiration. The 
works of Jeremy Taylor, written in sorrow, in days 
of persecution, in poverty, in daily apprehension, 
constitute a library of 'Christian learning such as, 
perhaps, no human intellect has before or since 
produced. I earnestly recommend to your Sunday 
perusal the sermon entitled the Spirit of Grace. 
It cannot lightly be taken up and laid down, it 
requires close attention ; but once comprehended^ 
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you will perceive the true nature of your conditi(m 
as an inheritor of the promises of GrocL 

In general, 1 disapprove of controversial wiitangs, 
even after you have attained an age of reflection. 
But the present are momentous times, in which it 
is necessary that we should not only believe, but 
that we should be able to offer reasons for our 
belief. We must be prepared for many varying 
opinions ; we must be forearmed against the danger 
of wavering with every able speaker upon the theme 
so constantly uppermost in the hearts of alL We 
ought, under any circumstances, to understand the 
history, the rites, the doctrines of our Church. 
Much of the dissensions among congregations, in 
families, has arisen, as fax as the subject of religion 
is concerned, from ignorance — ^ignorance of anti- 
quity^ and of the practice and discipline of the 
Church of England. 

I am £Eir from justifying by this remark the ill- 
judged, although, I believe, well-intentipned ex- 
cesses^ if one may so apply the word, into which 
our parochial clergy have been induced to go. Had 
they, with the exactness and zeal of our old divines, 
adopted their moderation, the renovation of our 
Liturgy would have been, I really believe, accept- 
able to the country. With this point we have 
little to da You will And all our disputations 
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foreseen and answered, every point discussed with 
incomparable learning, but with the deepest bumi- 
lity, in Hooker's *' Ecclesiastical Polity." It is a 
long, a fatiguing, a closely written, what you will, 
perhaps, call a dry book. But are you to read 
only books of amusement 1 Is your object in life 
only to be pleased 1 Or do you seek to know 
the truth, and to gain wisdom from the works of 
the wise, or knowledge from the learned? In 
Hooker you will find an answer to all those ques- 
tions which have of late been agitated. You will 
comprehend, you will reverence, you will love 
your Church more and more after the perusal of 
this excellent and comprehensive writer. The com- 
mencement of his work explains its purport :— 

" Though for no other cause, yet for this, that 
posterity may know we have not loosely, through 
silence, permitted things to pass away as in a dream, 
there shall be, for men's information, extant, thus 
much concerning the present state of the Church 
of Gk)d established amongst us, and their careful 
endeavour which would have upheld the same." 

The following passage, explaining the spirit in 
which the subject of ecclesiastical laws should be 
approached, is so very beautiful, that I think it will 
tempt any reader to peruse the work which is so 
admirably opened :*— 
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"The explication of which two things I have 
here thought good to offer into your own hands, 
heartily beseeching you, even by the meekziess of 
Jesus Christ, whom I trust ye love, that, as ye 
tender the peace and quietness of this church, if 
there be in you that zealous humility which hath 
ever been the crown and glory of a Christianly- 
disposed mind ; if your own souls, hearts, and con- 
sciences (the sound interest whereof can but hardly 
stand with the refusal of truth in personal respects) 
be, as I doubt not they are, things most dear and 
precious unto you ; let not the faith which ye 
have in our Lord Jesus Christ be blemished with 
partialities ; regard not who it is which speaketh, 
but weigh only what is spoken." 

Do not be disheartened by many who will smile 
at the idea of your pursuing a line of reading 
hitherto considered suitable only to a masculine 
understanding. K the previous groundwork of 
your education has been good (which I take for 
granted), the difficulties of such reading as Hooker 
presents will engage and strengthen, not perplex, 
your minds. But it cannot be advantageous unless 
you give your muid entirely to it alone, and renew 
the study Sunday after Sunday, for at least an hour 
at a time, in order to keep up the chain of reasoning 
in your remembrance, reviewing, as yon re-open the 
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"book, the reading of the previous Sabbath. I 
would recommend to you Keble's edition of 
Hooker, in which you will find the Life of Hooker, 
by Izaak Walton, a composition most admirably 
adapted to illustrate the principles of the humble, 
pious, patient Hooker, and which contains one of 
the finest descriptions of a peaceful and religious 
departure from this world to a better that the 
English language can boast : for Hooker died as' he 
had lived — ^in communion with an unseen world of 
faith and promise. Not long before he expired, 
at the early age of forty-six, his physician, seeing 
him deep in contemplation, inquired what were 
his thoughts. " I am meditating," replied Hooker, 
'* the number and nature of the angels, and their 
blessed obedience and order, without which peace 
could not be in heaven : and oh ! that it might be 
so on earth !" — '^ I have lived," he resumed, after a 
pause, " to see this world is made up of perturba- 
tions, and I have long been preparing to leave it, and 
gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of making 
my account with Grod, which I now apprehend to 
be here ; and, though I have by his grace loved 
him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, and 
laboured to have a conscience void of offence to him, 
and to all men ; yet, if thou, Lord, be extreme 
to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it P 
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In this strain, so humble, so depending^ he 
spoke for some time. ^'More he would have 
spoken," Tmtes his biographer, ''but his spirits 
failed him; and after a short confdct between 
nature and death, a quiet sigh pat a period to his 
last breath, and so he fell asleep. And now he 
seems to rest like Lazimis, in Abraham's bosom; 
let me here draw his eurtain, tiU with the most 
glorious company of the patriarchs and apostles^ 
the most noble army of martjrrs and confessors^ 
this most learned, most hnmble, holy man^ shall 
also awake to teceive an eternal tranquillity^ and 
with it a greater degtee of glory than common 
Christians shall be made partakers of." 

Will not such reading excite in yonr sofols 
aspirations to rise above "common Christians/' to 
be humble, as these great men were humble ; to 
bear meekly the chastening hand of Providence ; 
to withdraw, whenever you can do so, from the 
turmoil of the world ; and to learn of those whose 
aim it was to benefit their fellow-men, not to etalt 
or enrich their own worldly forttmes 1 

" The Holy and Profane State of Fuller^ is also 
an excellent work for the adult But there are 
some passages which you will do wisely to omit 
reading, because they are written with the freedom 
of an age, perhaps as pure as our own, but certainly 
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less refined. Bat it is necessarj not only to inform 
the understanding upon religious subjects, but to 
soften and instruct the heart. 

Without enumerating the yarious sermons of the 
usual range of valuable authors, whose works you 
will doubtless find in your father's Kbrary, I will 
again mention one name — ^uttered with reverence 
and sorrow — ^that of Dr Arnold. Like Hooker, 
Dr Arnold was removed from a world which he 
enlightened by his virtues and abilities, when he 
had entered his forty-seventh year. He had re- 
flected, on attaining that period, that more than 
half of his life had passed away ; he felt the solemn 
importance of dedicating the remainder still more 
energetically, more exclusively, to works of faith 
and love. Like Hooker, his heart was in heaven 
— his death seemed scarcely a removal from 
those concerns in which his chastened spirit 
found the deepest interest. His life is, therefore, 
almost as valuable a legacy to posterity as his 
writings. Yet, of these — ^I speak moi*e peculiarly 
of his Sermons and Lectures — ^it is not easy to 
overstate the merits, as explanatory of all that the 
young most need to understand. His sermons are 
addressed to his pupils ; and he perfectly under- 
stood the human heart. 

They begin with^the doctrines which you have 
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heard, perhaps with much confusion of mind, dis- 
cussed at church. They pre-suppose, and well 
they may, entire ignorance in those to whom Dr 
Arnold addressed himself ; for a confused, imper- 
fect knowledge, such as that which many young 
people, of both sexes, alone possess of grace, regene- 
ration, and atonement, are almost as bad as igno- 
rance; as difficult to imbue with a just notion of 
those all-important themes. The straggling and 
flickering light of partial knowledge misleads some- 
times more than entire darkness. 

The sermons proceed progressively, enlighten- 
ing the understanding, and touching and improv- 
ing the heart at the same time — ^for the two pro- 
cesses must go on together in order to be effectual 
You will rise from every sermon loving Christ the 
more, fearing God more deeply; humbled, yet 
hopeful, for the mercy of our Maker is set^ before 
you in all its grandeur and sublime beneficence. 
These sermons T should recommend for the even- 
ing*s perusal, and not for the morning study of the 
Sabbath-day. At night, keep upon your dressing- 
table, beside your Bible, the " Sacra Privata" of 
Bishop "Wilson, or th^ "Holy Living" of Jeremy 
Taylor; wherein are J)rayers adapted to many a 
secret sentiment of the erring and throbbing heart 
of the Christian traveller through life. 
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But you will say Sunday will be a day of toil 
and work, and not a day of rest, if thus employed 
— ^How are we to find time 1 By omitting all idle 
gossip about dress, amusements, or persons ; by 
avoiding general reading, except in some instances 
of a long day of seclusion, from rain or indisposi- 
tion, in which it is not criminal, after your re- 
ligious studies are completed, to take up a book of 
general reading, where other objects of utUity are 
unattainable. Biit I think it a better rule, usually, 
to confine our reading on the Sabbath to the im- 
provements of our hearts and to the acquirement 
of religious knowledge. Books which bear upon 
these points, whether biography or poetry, are de- 
sirable adjuncts to the day's occupation. I object 
strongly to religious novels, by way of instruction. 
They form a slippery path for the learner to go 
upon — they induce a lazy, slipshod manner of 
getting a partial glimpse of subjects of eternal in- 
terest. The stories in them are often forced, in 
order to construct the whole in an argumentative 
strain, and are therefore unnatural — ^and unnatural 
pictures of life are always injurious. There is no 
improvement of any important kind to be derived 
from books of this class. We must work for know- 
ledge, of whatever kind it may be ; and those who 
will not do this to attain a knowledge " of the way 
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of life," are unworthy of the privileges which God 
has given them, in understanding, in leisuie^ and 
in opportunities. 

But I am far from enforcing an j decided pro- 
hibition of some channels of amusement on the 
Sabbath. Many of the weekly periodicals, some 
of which are excellent, not only in talent but in 
spirit, may not inaptly fill up cm hour by your fire- 
side, not only without drawing your thoughts into 
improper channels, but even to the benefit of your 
ideas and reflections. In some of these, the recent 
discoveries in science, of which you can form no 
notion unless through such a medium, are explained, 
and the wonders of creation are multiplied in your 
eyes by some fresh instance of design or power. 
Institutions for the relief and protection of the 
meritorious are alluded to— the heart is softened 
by the relation of the continual cmd noble efforts 
made in this country, in whatsoever case there may 
be trial, and there can be relief. The political 
events of the previous week are comprised in a 
summary which gives enough to enlighten, but 
scarcely enough to excite the passions of the reader. 
In all this much depends upon your choice of a 
periodical ; those which only offer an insight into 
fashionable movements, or parties, or touch upon 
personal scandal, or breathe a rancorous spirit of 
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party, are utterly unfit for a Sabbath-day's reading. 
Happily, the circulation of thes^ has been of late 
years considerably reduced. 

The duties of Sunday are far from being confined 
to ourselves. In every expression, in all our con- 
versation, by our example, by our letters, we are 
bound on that holy day, if not more Hian on any 
other day — still, to an apprehensive conscience, the 
error of any failure would be greater — ^to " let our 
light shine before men," to be more careful in our 
actions, milder in our disputes, kinder in our ex- 
pressions, more holy in our thoughts, than upon 
the ordinary days of the week. 

I must here offer a few words on the spirit in 
which the pubHc devotions of the day, the i»ivate 
supplication, the listening to tiie sermons of our 
ministers, and i^e perusal of religious works, ought 
to be engaged in-— on the temper of mind in whidi 
these duties are best performed. 

In public, as in private devotion, the great 
temptation to our weak natures is to wander in 
our prayers, and to return in thought into the busy 
world, even whilst our lips utter God's hc^y name, 
and appeal for the mediation of our Saviour. 

To guard ourselves against this danger, we must^ 
says Bishop Taylor, ''use prayer to be assisted in 
prayer. We must pray for ^;race to pray — ^we must 
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pray for a sober collected spirit, and," continues 
the same great authority, " when you add to this a 
moral industry to be steady in your thoughts, 
whatsoever wanderings after this do return im- 
mediately are a misery of nature and an imperfec- 
tion, but no sin, whilst it is not cherished and in- 
dulged too." 

In private, it is expedient to endeavour to cure 
these wanderings by the use of short collects, in- 
terposed with extempore prayers ; and if, at the 
close of your supplications, you perceive that your 
thoughts still wander, repeat these forms again 
until your mind shall be collected, and the full 
sense and spirit of them shall have entered your 
heart. Never go forth from your chamber without 
a strenuous and repeated effort to compass a full 
and earnest giving up of the heart to God. To 
prevent these wandering thoughts, endeavour to 
attain a tranquil mind, " so that you may be un- 
troubled and smooth in all the tempests of fortune ; 
for so we shall better tend religion when we are 
not torn in pieces with the cares of the world, and 
seized upon by low affections, passions, and in- 
terests." 

Another temptation is a tediousness of spirit in 
prayer, or a weariness of the employment Many 
are the secret sufferers from this source ; and, in- 
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deed, we have daily proofs of it in the conversation 
of our acquaintance. The continual complaints of 
the length of the church-service are a proof of this 
weakness of our spirits : for who would complain 
of an agreeahle amusement were it to last the hour 
and half which generally suffices for the morning 
service 1 Were our thoughts upraised to Heaven 
steadily and holily, we should not deem that service 
long. Many Christians pray without heartiness, 
and, merely following the .forms of the Liturgy, 
retire from church as little benefited as they went 
thither. Some cannot control the busy action of 
their imaginations. Many sleep — with every in- 
ducement to attend, with a form of prayer learnt 
by heart, a book to follow the minister, silence 
around, and petitions so framed as to satisfy the 
most scrupulous, and couched in the purest and 
simplest language, they are yet unmoved. Such 
a frame of mind does not always argue a vital de- 
ficiency of faith or of feeling, but, if indulged, it 
would be certain to end in what we are truly called 
upon to pray that we may avoid — " hardness of 
heart." 

Should this be the case of any of you who are 
entering into life, endeavour to remedy so great a 
defect by every rational means. Let not your 
private devotions be of an inordinate lengthy but 
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what is deficient in length supply by greater ear- 
nestness of spirit ; pray more frequently, so as to 
habituate your soul to prayer, by making, as Jeremy 
Taylor observes, prayer the '* business of the many 
lesser portions of our time ; and by thrusting it in 
between all our otiier employments, it will make 
everything relish of religion, and by degrees turn 
all into its own nature.'' 

Abstract also, frequently, your thoughts from 
the world, and bring your mind into that frame 
that religion shall constitute your greatest hapja- 
ness, and prayer your highest privilege. The habit 
of frequent prayer will by degrees become a portioiL 
of your nature ; at the same time, whilst^ if you 
wish to counteract the evil which you feel within, 
you pray the more frequently, omit not your usual 
form of prayer morning and evening, and do not^ 
without a cogent reason, even shorte4 those tp 
wliich you have been accustomed. 

I have already spoken of religious reading; let 
us now, as an aid to the spirit of devotion, mention 
sacred music. The mind which will be untouched 
by a collect will melt into pious feeling by a psalm. 
Such is the observation of Bishop Taylor, who 
knew the frailties of our nature, and who has 
mercifully pointed out the remedies. 

Amongst the holiest occupations of the Sabbath 
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evening, devotional music is not the least accept- 
able to that gracious Father who has endowed us 
with sensibility to this sublime and yet neglected 
souice of rapture. Handel, Purcell, Haydn, are 
benefactors of their species. Their strains sink 
into the heart, and raise there emotions which may 
not constitute virtue, but are near of kin to her, in 
her most sacred aspect. Yet, how has the taste for 
compositions so elevated died away among us ! 
Those young ladies who know parts of every 
modem opera can scarcely sing a hymn : the piano 
is closed on the Sabbath, and the anthem rises no 
more beneath our roofs, or among the various 
members of our families. The time was when, in 
many English houses, on the Sunday evening, the 
voices of yoimg and old were heard blending to- 
gether in one chorus, breathing, in music, the 
proper language of devotion, a hymn to the Most 
High. The simple and fine old psalm-tunes of our 
Church, the hymn of Luther, and many others, are 
well adapted for these joint efforts; whilst the 
more difficult compositions may be assigned to the 
young and scientific, and the solemn strains of the 
" Messiah," or the sweet cadences of Haydn, may 
be varied by the exquisite '* Hebrew Melodies," for 

pathos. 
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Narrow, indeed, must be the views, and dim the 
conception of that God "whose holiest name is 
Father," of those who see, in the practice of sacred 
music, an infringement of the decorum of that 
Sabbath, which is but a preparation for an eternal 
and glorious day of rest. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

OV CORRESPONDENCE — THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING — THE 
mPORTANCE OF A OOOD 8TTI.E— ON THE BEAUTY OF SIM- 
PLICITT — ON CARELESS AND RAPID WRITING— ON THE ART 
OF WRITING A GOOD NOTE— ON THE INTERCOURSE WITH 

SOCIETY GENERALLY ON FRIENDSHIPS ON WORLDLY 

FRIENDSHIPS ON THE DISTINCTIONS OF SOCIETY — ON THE 

EVILS OF FRIENDSHIPS ABOVE ONE's OWN SPHERE — ON IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 

Having thus expatiated on the use of time, I shall 
proceed to ohservations on the mode of communica- 
tion between members of society in correspondence. 
This is a fruitful theme of comment ; for, if we 
mean to designate the present age by any word not 
hitherto bestowed upon any previous era, we should 
term it the age of letter- writing. 

Formerly, a letter was a work of time, and the 
result not only of slow penmanship, but of delibe- 
rate reflection. Now, in a general way, every im- 
pression of the mind, effort, impulse of feeling, is 
dashed off on the spur of the moment. What is 
the effect upon our habits of communication, whether 

they are more elegant, though less circumspect than 
243 
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formerly ; whether happiness and wisdom are bene- 
fited by this incessant outpouring of the thoughts 
on paper — ^is a question of wide signification, which 
it is not here necessary to answer. 

There can be no doubt that letter-writing as an 
art is declining among us. ^o good letters are 
received, except &om those who are aged, of the old 
school, whose sun is setting behind a horizon which 
will appear to us no more. For since thoae days in 
which letters were the work of reflection, every 
species of composition has become more or less the 
occupation of the higher and middling classes; 
letters, unless on business, are deemed of little im- 
portance ; and the purity of language has in no 
small degree suffered in consequence. 

Ladies are considered better letter-writers than 
gentlemen ; yet they might do well to borrow from 
the other sex the clearness, the conciseness, the 
rigid exactness, with which educated men express 
their ideas. For the error of female writers is a 
rambling, diffase style, wanting perspicuity and 
precision; not coming to the point at once; 
abounding in epithets, and remarkably deficient in 
stops ; add to this, that women are addicted to 
writing a fair, illegible hand, fine to look upon, 
but woful to read. Another sin is, their crossing 
their letters, even in these days of cheap postage 
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and cheap paper. Another defect is, the super- 
abundance of indiscriminate terms of affection, 
which equalize all that should be most exclusive 
and refined in womanly feeling. Among minor 
vices of writing is the deficiency of exactness, so 
that appointments are lost, sometimes af&onts given, 
and oftentimes much needless confusion occasioned. 

In your correspondence, aim at those qualities 
which are most valuable in conversation — simpli- 
city, readiness, truth. Whilst I recommend sim- 
plicity, I do not mean the use of vulgar oar very 
familiar phrases. Your choice of words should be 
such as express the most definitely, and the least 
vxdgarly, what you mean to say, without departing 
from the ordinary style adopted between persons 
of education. Do not, as it is termed, *' write like 
a book." Avoid superlatives, if possible; avoid 
such phrases as " I assure you,** "believe me," Be 
as playful, and even as fanciful as you like, when 
you are treating of unimportant subjects; but, 
when there is anything which is really necessary 
to be told, avoid the language of metaphor alto* 
gether. Generally speaking, the less ambitious 
your style, the more it will please ; but this absence 
of effort does not imply a slipshod, careless, rapid 
style, which never savours of the gentlewoman. 

To warn you never to indulge in the reluctanoa 
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to writing letters, of which so many people com- 
plain, seems almost a needless piece of advice; for 
the present generation of young ladies appear to 
me to write letters at every hour of the day, and to 
receive them whenever a post arrives. The ait of 
letter- writing is not improved by this excess ; nor 
is there a source of more reprehensible waste of 
time than an incessant correspondence. The mind 
becomes hackneyed to the employment — ^the heart 
goes not along with the often-repeated sentiments — 
the style loses its force. This incessant corre- 
spondence has much the same effect as perpetual 
society, which ceases at last even to excite the feel- 
ings. Moderation, even in acts of friendship, is 
the wisest plan for all ; but it is one which the 
yoimg seldom adopt until experience teaches them 
that they had been wiser and happier had they 
been less ardent, less red-hot in their correspond- 
ence with each other. There is a great danger in 
writing everything that we feel ; in stating every- 
thing that we hear ; in unbosoming thoughts which 
may die away, or which we may regulate or even 
conquer before the paper on which those sentiments 
are expressed in the strong colours of a youthful 
fancy reach their destination. In leaving a longer 
period between each dispatch, we seem to sort smd 
to label our ideas and our feelings ; as it were, tof 
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put aside in our intervals of reflection some which 
are unworthy of seeing the light; to re-consider 
others. "We then write with the advantage of 
well-digested ideas, of full and perfect information ; 
and we are neither giving vent to rhapsodical errors 
ourselves, nor misleading others. 

In regard to the themes on which the corre- 
spondence of the young should turn, they depend 
so much upon circumstances that few rules can be 
assigned for the guidance of the youthful corre- 
spondent in this respect. To amuse, without be- 
traying the secrets, or ridiculing the weaknesses of 
others ; to instruct, by imparting all that may be 
new to the absent friend ; to console ; to be kind 
— these are the ends of ordinary correspondence. 
Your own feelings will offctimes find a place in the 
eflftisions. Sometimes the "herald of a noisy 
world" is charged with epistles penned with tears, 
which flowed 

" Fast as the periods from their flowing quills." 

Sometimes the gay spirits of the happy and the 
fluttered can scarcely be transfused into writing 
with sufficient rapidity, by those whose thoughts 
are more quick than words can telL 

It is the custom of most people to warn the 
young, " to say what they please, but to be careful 
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vhat they write — never to tmst tlieiiiBelTeB on 
paper. I am far from sabsdibing entiielj to tbk 
over-cautious and worldly doctrine. WJbat i 
tnie and unkind should neither be said nor 
What may with propriety be said may with pio- 
priety be written. The same spirit of eandoqr and 
forbearance should aetuate us always ; not to save 
ourselves horn dilemma, not with a view only to 
worldly prudenee, but because we believe that an 
all-seeing God knows our actions, and that he wiQ 
accept none but the true, the merdfii], the un* 
offending Christian. Neither by ktter, nor in oon- 
versation, should the character of a fellow-croatme 
be sneered away ; and neither in convenalioiiy nor 
by letter, should vice be glossed over, and sinoorily 
sacrificed to prudence. There are, at the game 
time, many family details which may be explained 
in a personal interview, but which are apt to be 
misunderstood by letter. The comprehension of 
mankind differs vastly ; some persons are sure to 
make mistakes if you tell them anything ; others 
pervert what you writa Unless you addieas jouy 
self to persons of good common sense, and who are 
disposed to interpret in a fair sense what you saj, 
certainly the less you wiite and the less yon ex- 
plain the better. But» however little yon may 
say, that little may turn upon the poles of truth. 
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It may be kind; at least, it should never bd severe ; 
it may be just and considerate. 

Many people give offence by a style of writing 
which is abrupt and cold, when a very little con- 
sideration would spare their hurting the feelings of 
any one. To practise a habit of courtesy is a valu- 
able maxim for all of ua-<--we generally end life 
with it We seldom begin as we ought to do, in 
consxQting the comfort of those with whom we 
communicate. ITever, even to a tradesman, does a 
truly well-bred individual write in a petulant, an 
irritating maoner, so as to remind him of his infe- 
riority of station. A courteous, well- written, well- 
folded, well-directed note is one of the many 
marks of a true gentlewoman. If there is any 
little awkwardness which you have to set righl^ 
word the truth so that it may be pleasing, and not 
revolting^ as it is sometimes made. A refusal should 
be given with courtesy— there is no occasion to 
run into many expressions of regret. But the re- 
fusal ought to be accompanied by an acknowledg- 
ment of obligation to her, or him, who has invited 
you, or has wished to show you some attention. 
Should there be an inferiority of rank in the per- 
son whom you address, the refusal should be 
worded with a greater degree of consideration and 

delicacy than to one of higher rank. PeisonB who 

2i 
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are beneath you, invite you with some hesitation, 
with fear. An abrupt and ungracious refusal is 
likely to hurt or to incense their pride. And, 
above aU things, do not procrastinate in the small 
traffic of note-writing. A letter should be a work 
of some pains and reflection. A note, by which I 
mean a mere form relative to business of a light 
kind, or to pleasure, or to any of the minor arrange- 
ments of life, should be answered at once if pos- 
sible. 

A ready attention in this way is justly accepted 
as a politeness, whether the reply given be favour- 
able or unfavourable to the inquiry sent. The 
great, in many instances, owe their popularity to 
this practice, in which the old-fashioned sort have 
been brought up. There is one feeling common 
among the middle classes, and the intermediate 
class betwixt the nobility and the middle class ; 
owing to which, when you address a person of 
rank, you are always sure of a courteous and 
prompt reply. However strong the line of demar- 
cation between you may be, you are certain never 
to encounter rudeness when you offer a courtesy. 
If you make an inquiiy, or ask a favour, the in- 
quiry receives a reply, and the favour, if granted, 
is granted with deHcacy and apparent pleasure. 
If withheld, it is generally, so far as our experience 
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goes, refused in a manner the least likely to annoy 
or affront. "Without wisting to disparage the 
middle classes, I cannot help saying that, in this 
respect, they are very inferior in the courtesies 
required of them. They are not to " the manner 
bom** to courtesy. They mean well, but their 
refusals and their favours are scarcely ever, unless 
where there is great refinement of mind and amia- 
bility of character, withheld and granted with the 
grace that the higher classes so perfectly under- 
stand. 

In letter- writing, in your notes, as well as in 
conversation, abstain from the vicious plan of 
introducing French phrases. They are very rarely 
to be tolerated. In your letters to persons much 
older than yourself, avoid flippancy and raillery. 
It is seldom graceful from the yoimg to the old. 
From the young to the yoimg there is a danger of 
indulging in a frivolous and incessant correspond- 
ence, confidential of course, which consumes more 
time than all the valuable duties of life, about 
which so many difficulties and so much parade is 
made. It is not against these that we are to charge 
the flight of precious hours, of which the constant 
complaint is, that they will make wings to them- 
selves and flee away. 

The subject of letter-writing brin^ ma ^ ^3Me&* 
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of intiinacies and friendships. I hare already 
pointed out the acquaiiitance to be avoided, {md 
the perils of that general range of society which 
appears to us to he in the sunshine, but which 
has made dark retreats euYeloped in shadows, 
unseen by the inexperienced age. What I would 
here suggest, is the mode in which friends^ once 
acquired, are to be treated, so that no trifling 
sources of displeasure or dispute may interfere to 
check the intercourse begun upon mutual inclinar 
tion. 

One golden rule is ever to maintain all the 
outward forms of respect, how intimate soeyer 
you may be with each other. It is the breaking 
down of these — ^the liberties which we take with 
our Mends — the over-familiarities — ^the over-con- 
fidence in the stability of human folendships, that^ 
in my opinion, occasion many of the variations of 
which we complain in the world ; which the old 
feel, and moralize upon, but which to the young 
are sources of exquisite suffering. 

To say rude things under the notion of plain* 
speaking — to speak HI or sneeringly of one's 
friend's friends, — these are among the numerous 
sources of broken friendships, or attaohmentSi 
which end in bitter hatred : for human vanity is 
an ingredient in most friendships, and will not 
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bear to be outraged. There is no occasion to 
flatter it ; we are not to tamper with the weak- 
nesses of our friends, neither should we run counter 
to their peculiarities. 

I have seen much of the rise and decay of 
friendships — ^many, hot as the " lava flood*' even 
among the cold in clime and the cold in blood ! 
I have seen them, sometimes gradually, and by 
mutual consent, die a natural death-^the disease 
being disgust. I have seen them violently wrenched. 
The causes in both- cases oxe, 1 believe, excess at 
first — ^want of good taste— want of consideration 
in trifles — ^a vain notion that a friend is to take 
nothing amis& — ^interference in matters of little 
moment. We more often end our fnendships 
ourselves than have to complain that they are cut 
short by ingratitude, or closed by the hand of fate. 
We are, in these respects, our own fate. And it 
seems to be the appointed order of things that we 
puniHh ourselves. 

Another cause of the decay of Mendships is 
this— excess of sympathy, even in what is wrong. 
There is a justice in some natures which, in cooler 
moments, condemns this compliance with ill-regu- 
lated but perhaps transient passions. A friend, 
for some sad cause, quarrels with brother or sister, 
aunt or uncle. He or she imparts the anger, or 
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the reason — the friend, in the burst of indignation 
and in the hony of sympathy, joins in the repro- 
bation of the offending relative. This seems but 
the effect of zeal at the time ; but, upon reflection, 
the person who has quarrelled with his or her 
relations never forgets, and even can hardly for- 
give, the evil opinion of his own nearest ties which 
has escaped from his Mend. There is a sense of 
wrong, of degradation, a consciousness that all is 
not right, when we hear even our own indignant 
expressions echoed by our friends. Of this be 
assured — ^to be the peacemaker, to soothe, in some 
measure to excuse, to heal, is always the prudent 
and the happy, as it is assuredly the Christian^ pari 
All interference for any other end is wron^ im- 
politic, and ill-judged. 

Another source of short-lived .friendships and 
long-lived enmities is difference of rank and con- 
dition. This is a fruitful, it is also an almost 
irremediable source. For no two persons are situ- 
ated exactly alike : if of similar rank, they may be 
of unequal fortunes : if of equal fortunes, there may 
and there will be some inequality in situation. 
Everything around us, everything that we see and 
hear, tends to elevate the value of rank and fortune 
in our eyes. What a thirst is there to secure all who 
possess these advantages to attend our parties ! How 
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we court them ! How the streets team with equi- 
pages, compared with which the moderate carriages 
of the less wealthy seem unworthy of a glance. How 
our newspapers and periodicals dilate upon the 
amusements, the movements, the virtues of the 
great j one would suppose, in reading some of the 
fashionable papers, that there was hut one class in 
England ; that no travellers arrived at hotels, 
crossed to Calais, or returned from a continental 
tour from Antwerp, but noblemen and their ladies. 
Then, if a death occurs among the higher classes, 
we have instantly a catalogue of all the families 
who will be placed in mourning by the event ; 
and, by way of contrast, a list, which makes the 
young heart wistful, of all the festivities of the 
season, comprising no ignoble names, completes 
the whole affair. 

The lesson of worldly wisdom must be taught to 
young minds. They are dazzled by show and 
splendour it is true, but the love of rank, indivi- 
dually, the wish to rise by that stepping-stone ; the 
distinction between a friend who has it, and a 
friend who has it not, is a lesson to be learnt from 
others. When once acquired, the young have 
either the experience or the reflection of those who 
have seen the worthlessness of all sublunary dis- 
tinctions to raise them above these considerations. 
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The jomig look onl j at one side of the qoestioii ; 
tliej are not onl j dazzled bat overwheliiied by the 
pomps and vanitiea of the woild ; and when thej 
do succumb to them, it is seldom by halyea. 

Then adiea to all generous and eleTating attiti- 
ments — adiea to the noble aspirations for intel- 
kctoal pre-eminence — adiea to contentment---adiea 
to friendship in its trae sense. Heavy is the 
raponsibility which those encounter who plant 
within the yoong mind that tree of knowledge 
which teaches them the wisdom of the world, and 
shuts out the wisdom which is firom above-^the 
Christianfeeling, the high-toned maxim (^judging 
of men and women by their merits, and not by 
collateral circumstances. Society is henceforth to 
be viewed with the eyes of self-interest; for it is 
self-interest, whether we regard the acquisition of 
wealth, or the introduction of fashion. The one 
selfish, engrossing passion has the same deleterious 
and odious effects upon the character, and ends in 
discontent with the object when gained, and dis- 
appointment if unattained. 

I know not a better illustration of the fatal 
effect upon happiness of this early acquirement of 
worldly science, than the story of Almeria, by 
Miss Edgeworth. That incomparable judge of 
human nature, the first of all female tale-writers in 
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oiir language (her novels being far inferior to her 
shorter productions), has taken the character of a 
young heiress, suddenly brought out of her original 
position, for her exemplification of a great moral 
Almeria, partly from original weakness Of character, 
partly from the advice of others, becomes imbued 
with the prevalent English mania, love of the 
great. Her great are, it is true, not the actual 
great, but they were great to her ; for her proper 
sphere had been that of a grazier's daughter, and it 
is only by kindness, and on sufferance, that she is 
received into the circle of a quiet country family, 
of intelligence, good-breeding, and good feeling. 
She very soon, upon becoming her own mistress, 
learns the value of wealth, not its true value, but 
the value set upon it by a portion of the world. She, 
at the same time, becomes more fully impressed 
with the unbounded importance of rank and fashion. 
At these her ambition grasps, whilst her heart is 
interested in the quiet family who had first received 
her, obscure and unnoticed by others, as a friend. 

For a time, worldly desires, and latent affection^ 
baseness and gratitude, feeling and self-interest, 
create a conflict in her heart. The struggle is in- 
imitably portrayed. The world conquers — ^the only 
man whom she ever loved, through an after-career 

of unlovely splendour, is disgusted by her selfish 

2k 
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policy, and retires from all pretensions to her &YOiir. 
The pang is smothered in the suggestions of yanitj 
and by the voice of flatterers, but it still corrodes^ 
secretly and silently. 

A common writer would have portrayed Abneria 
as disappointed in her calculations, exposd to de- 
rision, and failing of success. Miss Edgeworth 
knows better. To a certain extent, Almeria spo- 
ceeds. Money will not do everything^ but it does 
much She obtains the notice of some of those on 
whose favour the ambition of the grazier's daughter 
had set so high a price. After infinite, though petly 
mortifications, Almeria acquires a position in that 
world for which she had sacrificed her early friends. 
But her heart is desolate, and knows its own bitter- 
ness. She is amongst those who love her not — 
she is a mere visitant everywhere — ^the confidence 
of friendship is a joy she knows not. She iias 
gained the bauble for which she paid so dearly, and 
it delights her not A masterly description of the 
seared and joyless heart, gives one of the truest 
lessons that was ever penned, and penned without 
exaggeration. The little circumstance of Almeria*s 
bursting into tears, on an -accidental rencontre with 
her early friends — ^mamed, happy, esteemed, be- 
loved, finishes the sad detail of a life of few events, 
yet abounding in lessons to others. The sum of 
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these lessons seems to me tlus ; not tliat we are to 
cast away worldly advantages from imprudence or 
foUy, but that we are to weigh justly what are the 
real sources of happiness, and to reflect whether 
the gratification of vanity and ambition can com- 
pensate for the broken tie of gratitude, or the wilful 
surrender of a true friend. 

There is another excellent story of the same 
kind, by an anonymous authoress, long since, I 
believe, dead. This is the novel of Rhoda— one of 
those productions of merely ephemeral celebrity, 
but of intrinsic value. The history of Ehoda has 
an interest which that of Almeria does not present; 
for the character of the young heroine has many 
redeeming traits, amid much error and some heart- 
lessness. We see her a girl, beautiful and beloved, 
in the house of a clergyman to whose care she has 
be'en consigned. She is removed from that serene 
and happy abode to the house of a London relative, 
a good-natured, scheming, worldly woman, who 
means no ill, but who gradually undermines the 
conviction cherished by Rhoda, that those whom 
she had left were not only the best but the first 
society in the world. She learns, in time, after a 
long and melancholy process — ^melancholy because 
indicative of the weakness of human nature — ^to be 
ashamed of the sphere of which she had once 
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ihougbt 60 highly. Bat a yet severcff atraggle is 
set up in her jniiid. She has loved. A yoimg 
clngymaHf to whom she has hitherto looked -op as 
a model o£ manly perfection, has engpiged her afEee- 
tkma. Ambition now comes in to contest the palm 
of victory with this acknowledged attachments Shs 
hears a coontry clergyman's wife spoken of^ amcmg 
her great and fiGushionable relatives, as an object of 
pity. This, and innumerable other circumstance^ 
unsettle, and eventually alienate her mind. She 
marries, without affection, firom unhallowed motives 
to which the name of prudence is given. The 
union is one of distrust on the one side, levity, re- 
pugnance, remorse on the other. In vain are le* 
called the days of humble happiness. The fnends 
whom she loved are lost to her. A career of plea- 
sure, with a gnawing pang at the heart, goes on. 
The usual consequences, evil report £rom the world, 
suspicion firom her husband, follow indiscretion, 
produced by that yearning for admiration which 
had supplied the desire for affection in a heart 
meant for better things. The sequel, a death-blow 
to her peace of mind, from the suffering she causes 
her husband, presents her penitent, humbled, re- 
turning to the friend and the lover of her youth^ , 
with whom she is united in a happier bond than 
that which the widowed Ehoda had ever known. 
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That there are many Almerias, many Khodas, in 
the gay and busy world, cannot be doubted. So 
long as false impressions of what constitutes real 
happiness exist and are cherished) bo long will 
there be conflicts between nature and the maximii 
of self-interest. But whilst I condemn this prin- 
ciple, whether it exists in regard to friendship or 
to the ties of love, I am no advocate for a vision* 
ary plan of overlooking all distinctions of rank -and 
differences of education, and of condition, in the 
selection of Mends and companions. Those whose 
early associations are the most alike, whose habits 
and views are congenial from similar impressions in 
childhood and youth, are undoubtedly the most 
likely to be happy in their acquaintance with each 
other. It is therefore more convenient and more 
advisable that th^ should mingle together, tiian 
that they should seek companions less certain to 
assimilate in a different sphere. But still, should 
it be the lot of a young person of rank and fortune 
to have formed friendships with persons of het own 
sex in a sphere inferior to her own in those attri- 
butes, yet not so far removed as to render the differ- 
ence of education and of habit apparent, she is to 
be despised and abjured if^ for greater and richer 
friends, she undervalues the tried affection of the 
worthy and kind-hearted. There is a sanctity in 
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friendsbip, as in plighted lova Let it not be lashl j 
formed, nor lightly broken; nor suffer it to he 
sullied by the calculating maxims of a worldly 
spirit. At the same time, there is a propriety^ a 
good sense, requisite in maintaining the sphere in 
%7hich Providence has placed you consistently, 
though meekly; and this may be done without 
arrogance or want of constancy to those who have 
ever shown you the true regard of Mends. 

A more difficult task awaits the girl who i9 
placed in society above her own rank, and who in 
early life forms.attachments to young female Mends 
from whom the difference of station afterwards 
separates her in some measure. To understand the 
niceties of those etiquettes which agitate rather 
than relieve the visiting world, we must here take 
a review of the different gradations of what is called 
society, and reflect by what tacit rules it is usually 
governed. 

From the duke down to the humblest curate, 
through all the various degrees which that range 
presents, the man whom a liberal profession and a 
respectable character make a gentleman, is allowed 
to have pretensions to occupy his place among the 
highest. The church, the army and navy, the 
higher department of law, the higher branches of 
medicine, are all qualified to mingle with persons 
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of rank. They are acknowledged, not only by 
common consent, but also by sumptuary regulations 
in colleges and elsewhere, as gentlemen. They can 
be received at court. They cannot, on account of 
inferiority of rank, be expelled from any society. 

The richest and most intelligent portion of 
mercantile society is admitted, on sufferance, in 
some especial cases, to the same privileges, but the 
distinct right does not exist. Below this order the 
commercial classes are not, unless by individual 
favour, eligible to mix with persons of rank. Such, 
I believe, are the general notions of society upon 
this subject. 

The distinct acknowledgment of the liberal 
professions as gentlemen, has, doubtless, a very 
favourable effect upon those professions in their 
public utility. The Church of England can pre- 
sent a body of men such as no other country 
can boast- The clergy are, indeed, collected from 
many orders, from the highest to the lowest ; but 
the majority are men of respectable connections, 
of education and refinement. They quickly find 
their level in society. A curate of eighty pounds 
a-year is received into the houses of the great, if he 
happens to live near them, or to be introduced in 
any way. His place is fixed ; he has only to 
maintain a good character, to preserve good breed- 
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ing, and he will neither be ejected from, his due 
position, nor made oncomfortable whilst he retains 
it On the same principle, the wives and danghteis 
of the clergy are admitted into the highest society, 
and have a right to feel that such admission is no 
intrusion. 

The position of the barrister and of his family is 
equally distinct ; that of the physician has been 
even more specifically marked out. A physician 
takes precedence of knight, and comes next 'to a 
baronet, llie son of a Fellow of the CoU^e ei 
Physicians in London is obliged at the English 
universities to pay a higher entrance-fee than the 
son of a merchant, because the former is by birth 
a gentleman. The naval and military profesacma 
entitle their officers to the same position. 

The consequences of this arrangement are excel- 
lent, as I have before remarked, for the members 
of these honourable professions, which are mostly 
supplied by men of good families, of attainmentc^ 
and of gentlemanly names and habits. Bat some 
inconveniences follow this long established, indis- 
putable, understanding. The vicar expects that his 
family will be visited by his neighbours, whether of 
high rank or of large fortuna It is not unfrequently 
the lot of the clergyman's daughters to fcxm inti- 
macies far above the means of their father, or tho 
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actual condition of their family. There are many 
dangers attending such friendships. The first is, 
discontent ; a corroding and cruel mental disease 
which nothing but humility, a sense of our own 
unworthiness, a deep gratitude for the benefits 
which Providence showers down upon us, can pre- 
vent, or cure. The second evil is wounded affec- 
tion ; for it often happens that the humble in life, 
having perhaps fewer pleasures to dissipate their 
feelings, love with an intensity that is only very 
partially returned by the flattered children of 
fortune. 

Friendships so unequal are liable, like tender 
plants, to many chills. If the character of the 
humble friend be pliant, there comes a risk of 
servility and of that moral bondage to the great, 
which we so soon detect in others, but which we slip 
into ourselves imperceptibly. In this condition, 
all independence of character soon languishes; and 
without independence there ia little virtue, little 
happiness. We see with the eyes of others, we 
reiterate their phrases, we imbibe their failings. 
The growth of intellect is checked, and a habit, if 
not of insincerity, of something approaching to it, 
is formed. And yet the heart is all the while 
deeply and truly attached. In such cases, it is 

not always self-interest only which sways us ; but 
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the habit of looking up to others affects eveiy 
object which we see. And then, unknown to our- 
selves, our senses aid the work of degradation. 
The clergyman's young daughter goes from mend- 
ing stockings, from the squalling of children, per- 
haps, from the hard-worked maid-servant, the 
groom who has double duty, and waits and gar- 
dens, and gardens and waits, to the drawing-rooms 
of the great. There she hears of nothing but what 
is elegant, easy, luxurious ; she is waited upon by 
servants, all adepts in their way. She becomes 
inured, indeed, to these artificial advantages, but 
they have their influence upon her independenca 
Her friends at the manor, or the castle, are associ- 
ated in her mind with all that is costly, command- 
ing, and delightful. She begins to worship them 
for their outward superiority. She ends by a sub- 
jection of her understanding, and the more powerful 
that understanding the greater is the degradation. 
Such temptations, lurking even among seeming 
benefits, are incontestable, nor can we avoid them. 
We are not here to choose our destiny, but to 
master the obstacles to virtue which are placed in 
our road. We cannot pronoimce what our path 
in life shall be — ^in which direction it shall lie ; 
but we may guard ourselves from its perils by a 
firm resolution, by watchfulness and self-control. 
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and above all by a daily reference in great things 
as in smaller ones to the precepts of our Saviour. 
TTiey are not merely for important or trying oc- 
casions, not only to be sought in the whirlwind, 
or the battle ; they are everyday maxims, fitted 
to every circumstance, formed to imbue the whole 
character with a lofty independence, guarded from 
becoming pride by the truest humiUty. 

If it be your lot, as you enter life, to be cast 
among those above yourselves, seek how you can 
benefit your souls, and promote your earthly happi- 
ness by such society, and not merely how you can 
promote any little scheme of pleasure, or advance 
your position in society. Love what is good in 
your friends, but never, for an instant, permit 
yourselves to countenance what is wrong. You 
will find among the higher orders a capability of 
disinterested and noble friendships — ^but they are 
often, from the defective education of those classes, 
uncertain. I say defective, not because there is a 
want of instruction in the higher classes, but 
because that instruction is so frequently delegated 
to governesses and tutors. That which is the best 
of all human teaching — a mother*s regulation of a 
child*s disposition, they seldom enjoy. Hence the 
fine nature, warped by the inadequate, or perhaps 
too rigid discipline of the (alas !) French governess. 
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or perverted by the vulgar adulation of some ill- 
educated companion. Hence the caprice^ the ymUr 
fulness, the passion for admiration and notoriety, 
ihs forgetfulnees of God; for to such causes do I 
ascribe much of the misery and disgrace which has 
fellen ux)on some of our noblest and most ancient 
English families. And these defects of character 
often throw great impediments in the way of a 
happy and permanent friendship, and render the 
unequal intimacies, which sometimes arise, sources 
of bitterness and mortification, rather than of en- 
joyment Such defects may, indeed, exist in any 
class ; but I am inclined to think, from the causes 
which I have mentioned, that they are more pre* 
valent among the higher ranks in females, than in 
the middle orders of society. 

In temper, as far as my own experience goes, I 
have ever found them lamentably deficient By 
nature, perhaps, the aristocracy of England is the 
finest part of the community, not only in person, 
but in original dispositions. With frankness and 
courtesy, generous impulses, courage— qualities 
which seem to have been a part of their inheritance 
from the founders and heroes of their race — ^they 
appear intended to charm and to reform society 
at large. But within their homes, the proportion 
of happy wives, of submissive and affectionate 
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daugbteis, of constant^ long-suffering friends, ia 
small indeed compared with that among the classes 
beneath themu A better, a more exact, a more 
parental, a more religious education is now, per- 
haps, rearing up the rising generation to become 
wiser and happier than the preceding; but still 
there are, in the nurture of those whose after lives 
as wives and mothers of legislators and of land- 
holders, many grievous and crying errors^ upon 
which it is not here my province to insist 

For defects of temper, women in the higher 
classes have little excuse, for they have far fewer 
trials than the girls of moderate fortune. Their 
dress is all prepared for them, mended for them, 
put out for them to wear. Those minor irrita- 
tions which result from the necessity of contrivance 
are unknown to them ; surrounded by numerous 
servants, they have not,, like the rising members of 
a professional man*s fanuly, to attend either to the 
safety, or amusement, or instruction of the younger 
ones. The daughter of the clergyman or the phy- 
sician is happier, if she would only think so, in 
this preparatory training, which, while it often 
vexes, disturbs, and irritates her, strengthens her 
mind to bear the greater evils of life, by the habi- 
tual practice of what may be called fortitude. It 
may be in her power, it should be her wish, when 
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she mixes with the children of fortune, to impart 
to them the good which is in herself^ not to 
foster the evil which is in them. She ought to be 
as much above the littleness of concealing her 
useful and honourable duties, as above the vanity 
of boasting of them. The young friend whose 
cherished sensibility to trifling evils is fostered by 
the absence of personal exertion (else, why the 
morbid sensibility, the perpetual illnesses, the 
quackeries in medicine and religion, among women 
of the higher classes), might learn of her, whose 
days are devoted to others, a lesson of contentment. 
She might look into her own conduct, and compare 
it with, a true standard of duty. And thus, un- 
equal friendships may be productive of good, and 
not of eviL Exist they mil — ^in this country the 
distinctions of station are yielding, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, to the influence of educa- 
tion ; and intellect is breaking down the barriers 
of custom. 

Such young ladies as are thrown by situation 
into the society of those above themselves, must 
diligently watch their own hearts. It is usual to 
consider an entrance into a family of rank a great 
advantage to a girl of inferior station. I do not 
deny it ; but I contend that the advantage is far 
less to lier than it is to the daughters of the noble 
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house, supposing that she he independent in cha- 
racter, of good principles, and good sense. Her 
character and her circumstances may then produce 
insensihly a powerful effect upon their dispositions 
and modes of thinking. The risk to her is great; 
the henefit to them is considerable. 

But, by independence of character, I do not 
mean a captious, frivolous, free, self-asserting 
spirit, which may be meant for independence, but 
which becomes ill-breeding. Such a line of con- 
duct never maintained the dignity of true inde- 
pendence. It is an imposture, or a caricature : 
there is a meek and humble sincerity, a kind 
straightforwardness, a courteous support of truth, 
which is beautiful in all, but peculiarly acceptable 
in the young, as giving promise of a lofty and 
honourable future. Miss Edgeworth, with her 
intuitive knowledge of the failings of the young, 
has sketched in her " Forester" the blunt mis- 
taken honesty to be avoided — ^and the portrait may 
suit sitters of either sex. 

In your intercourse with those above you, let all 
interchange of visits and of civilities be, however, 
as nearly as possible, reciprocal Accustomed, 
especially in the country, to feel that they have 
nothing to do but to receive, and that the honour 
and privilege of visiting fJiem compensates for 
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minor omissions of attention^ the great, as they are 
called, are fond of summoning those whose society 
is agreeable to them, when they please, without 
considering whether it is always convenient or not^ 
and without liking the trouble of paying a return^ 
But on such returns of attention, I would, were I 
situated as I am now supposing a girl of inferior 
station to be, so far insist, as to insure a due re- 
spect being shown to my family and connections. 
It is Tery common for the daughters of a noble 
house to fix upon one individual of a family to 
prefer, and to neglect the rest Never visit where 
your parents are not, on certain occasions, received. 
Kever visit those who sneer at persons in the same 
condition as yourselves, on account of their want 
of means or want of station. Be even a little punc- 
tilious upon points of this kind, which it were as 
well almost entirely to forget, relatively to those of 
your own condition. 

To descend to still more minute topics; never 
sacrifice your small friends to your great ones, even 
when pleasure beckons you. The house of the 
rich and noble may be more attractive than that of 
the less elevated members of your acquaintance ; 
but be above the selfish meanness of seeking that 
which is to give yourself alone pleasure, and neglect- 
ing that which may impart sociability and cheerfal- 
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ness to a circle of those whom you have reason to 
respect. I hear, in every limited society, com- 
plaints of gossiping, slander, and ill-nature ; but I 
believe that such fiends are often raised by our 
own failings, by our manifest over-anxiety to con- 
sort with the great, by time-serving, and forgetful- 
ness of our humble ties, which ''turn against us 
like the crushed worm.** The single-hearted, the 
independent, the kind, escape in a great degree such 
outbreaks of malevolence ; or, if they escape them 
not, they rise above them, unhurt, supported by a 
consciousness of having meant well in all their 
inteAK)urse with their neighbours. 

The opinion of the world — a phrase familiar to 
all those for whom this work is written — ^is a sub- 
ject which, before closing this chapter, I would 
press upon your attention. Act as you will, it ia 
rarely the lot of many wholly to escape animadver- 
sion or even censure. It requires some reflection 
and some experience to decide how far we are to 
give importance to those stings which censure will 
sometimes implant — ^whether we are to disregard or 
to flinch from their pangs. 

I think it a great evil to set out in life with too 
formidable a dread of censure, too great a desire 
for public favour, or, to express it more exactly, 
the approbation of our circle of acquaintance, to U9 
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the wotIcL Such a state of feeling is apt to en- 
gender fjeiLBe motiyes of action. We are disposed, 
when governed by it, to do that which will gain us 
applause, without reference to a higher stimulus. 
The opinion of the world, though often correct in 
matters of taste and prudence, is not to be relied 
upon in matters of conscience. If governed by it, 
we may often long to do that which we believe to 
be right, but which the world would not under- 
stand Avoid all that, in good society, and by re- 
spectable and experienced people, may even be 
construed into levity, or seem to be indecorum. 
Never wiKully shock the prejudices of the aged ; 
respect the customs of the place in which you may 
happen to be. In all matters connected with the 
other sex, be guided by the usual practice of women 
of refinement and modesty ; in your dress avoid all 
cause of reproach. So far ought our value for the 
opinion of the world to go, but not much feirther : 
for we have a higher standard to look up to, and 
one around which we may raUy in perfect security, 
even whilst the world condemn. • 

The young are very tenacious of the opinion of 
the world. They are easily vexed by a disparag- 
ing word, an injurious report, or a questioning of 
their propriety of conduct They listen, in gene- 
ral, greedily to what is said of themselves ; and 
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many are there who will feed this unwholesome 
curiosity. These are weaknesses : pursue your 
course with good intentions — make those around 
you happy — satisfy your conscience in the perform- 
ance of your daily duties, and leave the world to 
its own commentaries, ^n incessant, sensitire 
attention to its remarks wiU not only disquiet your 
mind, and unfit you for those duties, but it will, 
in time, confuse your notions of right and wrong, 
for no two persons think alike. The world is a 
many-headed monster. What is condemned by 
one person, is approved by another. Following its 
devious course will not strengthen you, nor en- 
lighten your way. 

Guided by this assurance, be wise enough not to 
be over-anxious to hear what is said of you. A 
young lady who is just introduced is sure to pro- 
duce some sensation among her own connections, 
and their associates, at any rate. If she listens to 
her friends and admirers, she will believe that 
never was there anything so charming presented to 
the world before. If she courts the table of her 
neighbours, her confidence in herself will be, per- 
haps, unduly checked, or her comfortable under- 
standing with them will be impaired. She will 
look with suspicion on all around her : for the re- 
marks so incautiously, if not mischievously, repeated 
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aie aeldom definitely assigned to anj one penon. 
She will, perhaps, feel indignant and nngnuaonSy 
and her entrance into life will be clouded by dis- 
teost^ instead of being cheerfol and eheeiing to 
others. She will become constrained and snspi- 
cioosy and one charm of her yonth will be gone. 

To hear or not to hear — to be tormented, or to 
be in peace, are very much in her own power. She 
may either chensh the foe which shinder sends to 
assail hei^ or she may crush it by disconiagement. 
There are always some who will bend themselYes 
to the low office of repeating ; let her beware of 
them, and walk trustingly on in the path before 
her, doing her best^ and striving to think as well of 
others as she can. On the other hand, let her not 
be too curious of the faults of others. There can 
be little danger in thinking too well of people. It 
is a far greater mistake in life to think too ilL On 
your outset) giye your good-will to many ; confide 
in few ; but do not ran into the error of supposing 
that suspicion is wisdom, or a love of searching out 
the foibles of others, discernment 
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The difficulties and trials of life have only just 
begun when a young lady fancies liersdf to be of 
sufficient importance to become the theme of 
animadversion. She knows little of the true im- 
portance of self-control, until she experiences the 
first indications of preference shown her by the 
other sex. 

Such indications are often manifested, whilst she 
to whom they are directed is wholly unprepared 
to analyse her own feelings, before her opinions 
upon what she has seen are by any means developed ; 
before she has even considered adequately on what 

her happiness depends ; before she has diBoemment 
277 
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to reject what is frivolous, or wisdom to prefer 
what is good. This is more especially the case in 
the highest and lowest classes, in which, by a 
strange analogy, they either rush into the marriage 
state whikt children, or wait until the bloom and 
hopes of youth have for ever passed away, in order 
to form interested matchea The matured period 
of five-and-twenty to thirty, is passed by the lower 
classes in the single state in labour to gain subsist- 
ence; after thirty, or even forty, we often find 
them marrying. But the majority have sealed their 
own fate before the age of twenty. 

In high life the same haste to dispose of daughters 
prevails as among the lowest classes. At seventeen, 
most of our belles of fashion expect to receive pro- 
posals. If they do not marry within a few years 
after their introduction, they have a mortified sense 
of having lost time — ^that the expectations of friends 
and of parents have not been fulfilled ; that others 
have " gone off" before them. The next ten years 
are often a period of subdued vexation, and the 
sweetness and contentment of the original character 
is impaired. About seven or eight and twenty, the 
views of life are sobered — ^the expectations chas- 
tened — a renovation takes place — women again 
become agreeable ; their minds uiust in the lapse 
of time, even with a miserable store of observation, 
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have improved. They then often marry ; and, if 
the union be not a mere effort of despair, if it be 
based on sound and holy principles, and on good 
sense, there is, for both parties engaged, a great 
likelihood of happiness. 

But, it may be naturally contended that there 
come not to all young ladies the opportunities of 
which I write ; that indications of preference arrive 
not to alL I am inclined to believe that, with good 
temper, pleasing manners, and respectable connec- 
tions, there exist, in modem society, very few young 
ladies who have not received, under various circum- 
stances, some marks of preference more or less de- 
cided. Beauty and plainness are arbitrary, not posi- 
tive terms. Unless there be any actual deformity, 
any great infirmity, in which case I think it were 
cruel to presuppose the likelihood of such indica- 
tions, there is no one, that I hardly ever met with, 
who has not had, on some grounds, her partizans 
and admirers. The plain are often particularized 
as elegant ; tastes vary : even a sour look I have 
heard admired as sensible, cold manners eulogised 
as correct. Opinion, however it may generally 
verge to the correct, springs from so many sources, 
it is so governed by association of ideas, such trifles 
may guide it, that I am never surprised at the 
latitude given to personal encomium, nor at the 
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endless yariety and incangmitj of human judgment 
It is well that all have a chanoe of being approyed, 
admired, beloved, and it remainB for them to avail 
themselyte of those possibilitieB which contribate 
so much to happiness. For we are sympathiang 
beings, and a law of our nature makes us look for 
a return of sympathy. We are sent here to form 
ties, and to love, and to be loved, whether the tenn 
applies to parental, or filial, or fi^atemal love— or 
whether it respects the less sure and mare fitful 
experiences of love, in its ordinary setnse. 

I do not blame the parents who inatil into their 
children of both sexes a desire to be married I 
think those who teadti the yonng a different lesson 
deceive them. Marriage, with all its chancefi;^ Jts 
infelicities, its sacrifioes, is seldom so infelicitous^ 
80 uncertain, so full of sacrifice, as the single state, 
life must have some objects, and those objects 
must be progressive. The mind is happier and 
healthier with such interests, even if sorrow comes 
along with them, than in its solitude, its desc^ato 
freedom from care, when having, as the phrase ia, 
no troubles of the coi\jugal sort to disturb its tran* 
quillity. I therefore do not censure those who 
desire to see their daughters happily and suitably 
established in life. It is the indiscreet and vulgar 
haste, the indelicacy, the low meroenary views, and 
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the equally low ambition to compass a splendid 
match, which is blameable and reyolting in the 
parental conduct 

Many are, however, blessed with guides and 
guardiansofyeiy different characters-with parento, 
whose lofty natures not only reject such unworthy 
notions, but somewhat incline to the extreme of 
repelling all advances for their daughters. In 
either case, the conduct of a young lady may be 
the same. It is she who must form her own 
destiny in points on which none can effectually 
aid her. It is she who is to be the happy wife, or 
the wretched victim ; and it is to her that these 
observations of admonition and of warning are 
addressed Let us suppose her yoimg, of couDse, 
attractive in appearance, of good birth, and some 
fortune. I here except heiresses, who, being 
anomalies, deserve a particular paragraph for them- 
selves. But let us suppose that no obstacle of 
family or connection interferes to check the ap- 
proach of a suitor. 

The eyes of her family and of her young friends 
are upon her, when a young lady receives the 
first indications of preference. She is generally 
ashamed of it This is the first sentiment of a 
modest and ingenuous mind, and it is one indica- 
tion, in my opinion, of the impropriety of early 

2n 
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marriages. Nature seems stdll to wish to keep the 
yoang and blushing girl apart from that conneo- 
tion which entails grave and arduous duties. But 
Nature's voice is far less often heard, than that of 
her adyersary, expediency. I must^ therefore, 
shape my injunctions to that which exists, not to 
that which we would wish to exist 

Almost sinking under this painful sense of 
shame, this novel disturhance of her usual set of 
feelings, a young girl catches at the first reed to 
save herself from observation and detection. I 
mean detection of her perception of that which 
others may or may not see. She seizes upon 
ridicule. She pretends to laugh at one, whom 
sometimes her youthful romantic fancy dwells 
upon in a very different sense. She laughs at the 
foibles, supposed or real, of her admirer; she 
plays a dangerous game. K any of those to 
whom she imparts her witticisms are malevolently 
disposed or thoughtless, she runs a risk either of 
wounding the feelings of a man whom she does not 
like, or of losing the regard of one whom she 
might in time not only esteem, but love. 

Another effect of such attentions as awaken a 
consciousness in a young lady's mind, is the 
gratification of vanity, perhaps until then latent in 
her heart The first preference is apt to upset the 
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reason of its object as of him who shows it. The 
word vanity does not seem to imply danger. 
Vanity is generally considered an innocent failing; 
hut it is innocent only as some kinds of food are 
to a healthy subject. On a weak, or even on an 
inexperienced mind, it acts sometimes fatally for 
the vain. A girl is either carried away by admira- 
tion so as to be flippant and foolish, or she is 
blinded by her vanity to the failings of the man 
who first admires her. She is intoxicated with 
the notion of an offer of marriage ; she imagines, 
in her simplicity, effervesced as it is by the 
infusion of flattered vanity, that she has inspired 
such an attachment as will never be recovered, 
should she prove adverse to it. Many an engage- 
ment has been formed under this conviction, and 
fulfilled only to prove its fallacy; for the love 
which was supposed too strong to survive disap- 
pointment, has expired in the fruition of its hopes. 
To guard against either of these risks to happi- 
ness, a well-educated girl should endeavour, in 
this, as on the previous occasions, which I have 
described, to exercise her judgment. She should 
be sincere. She is blameable to ridicule the 
attentions which are meant as complimentary to 
her. They ought to be at least regarded with 
respect 
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means were afforded-— convinced as I am, that 
patience^ and trusty and true affection^ raise the 
character, and are acceptable in the eyes of our 
Heavenly Father. Eut in such a case, she must 
school her mind to meet the anxieties which attend 
limited means. She must prepare herself, hy 
habits of diligence and economy, to become a poor 
man's wife. She must learn the difficult art of 
doing well upon a little. She must not, be she in 
any rank of life, think to indulge with impunity 
to herself in every refinement and luxury when she 
is single ; and, upon her marriage, imagine that 
she can attain the practice of economy by wishing 
it. Such metamorphoses are out of reason — out of 
nature. She must endeavour before the bond 
which ties her to poverty is framed, to understand 
the duties of housekeeping, the mysteries of 
needle-work. She must lay down to herseK rules 
of expenditure suitable in part to her future condi- 
tion in life. Many a wife, thus commencing, has 
laid the foundations of future fortune, at least inde- 
pendence, to her husband, by keeping his mind at 
peace, during his progress up the steep ascent to 
professional, or clerical, or, in former days, literary 
fame. Many a home has been cheered by domestic 
forbearance, and placid submission to circum- 
stances, even in the higher classes, during the life- 
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time of a father, or in the course of those long 
expectancies, in which the fortitude and principle 
of many of the aristocracy are tried and proved. 
Eut the self-denial, the cheerfulness, the good 
management, the strict principle, are formed at an 
earlier period than that in which a young lady 
gives her hand to him whom she has chosen, in 
spite of the frown of fortune, as her husband. 

Of this let the young be assured : there are few 
situations in life, in which a man, young and in 
health, cannot meliorate his circumstances, if he 
possesses energy, and if he be stimulated by a true 
affection. The clergyman, with humble stipend, 
often hopeless from want of interest, has leisure — 
he has had education. He may, if he desires to 
assist himself, have recourse to literary labour, or 
to tuition. If he make not such exertion during 
the course of an engagement, what hope can there 
be of him in future life. 

The young barrister, however tedious his advance- 
ment, however few his opportunities, may also dis- 
tinguish himself in a literary career. Innumerable 
are the subjects open to one of such a profession. 
How few avail themselves of the chance ! Upon 
this rely, the man truly in love will make the 
effort. To the military man, though perhaps he 
may be less qualified, the same course is open in a 
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degree. Some of our best trayels, some of our 
most amusing literary produetionSy have been the 
compositions of military men. And the advantage 
of this mode of aiding a small fortune is, that a man 
not only does not lower, but he raises his position 
by it, if his works are moral, written in a gentle- 
manly spirit, and affording information. However 
deep the attachment, however agreeable the object, 
if a man be indisposed to help himself to independ- 
ence and competence, I should counsel no woman 
to continue an engagement formed in the ezpeota- 
tion of '^ times mending." When I advocate the 
indulgence of attachment, it is to worthy, not to 
unworthy objects. 

I now come to speak of moral character. Hard 
is the contest between affection and expediency, 
when it is raised by the question of circumstances. 
But harder still is it, when its result is to be de- 
cided upon an inquiry into moral conduct I know 
not a more cruel situation than that when the heart 
is bestowed on one whom the judgment could not 
approve. I know not one which should be more 
strictly guarded against^ not only by parents and 
friends, but (for I would impress on every young 
lady how much she may prove the best guardian 
of her own happiness) by the female heart itself. 

"With every vigilance, with little to blame, little 
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to repent, such cases will occur in this world. The 
feelings are interested, but the judgment distrusts. 
Happj is it for those who know the comhat between 
affection and principle only in single life, and have 
not the nnser? of encountering ^so severe a destiny 
when it can no longer he remedied — ^who know 
not how to fulfil the vow to honour what is proved 
to be unworthy — and yet still must love : for the 
affections once given, are little in our own power. 
In such a case occurring to the young, in perhaps 
a first attachment, I think they must be guided by 
friends. I am not an advocate for the interference 
of friends ; where it is much a question of a long 
and contingent engagement — a question of being 
married at onoe, or of waiting, in some uncertainty 
— a question of ease, or discomfort, of limited 
means or luxury — ^in such instances, if the moral 
character be unexceptionable, it is the duty of 
parents to point out all the risk, all the disadvan- 
tages, but to leave the heart to form its own de- 
cisions. Let them not seek to wrench the affec- 
tions from the channel in which they flowed, when 
fresh from their source. They cannot know how 
deep the channel is — they cannot know if ever 
those pure and beautiful waters will flow in peace 
again, when once hastily turned aside. But in 

cases of moral character, of right or wrong, the 
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affiir is whoQj diflei ent^ snd tbe Bbaeteei parential 
sntkoiitj on^ty upon due inqiuiyy to be exeicisecL 
Salmuamon and adf-eontrol are then tihe doty ci 
tbe jomig soffeier — for a a n fferer abe tmlj t#/ no 
page of ber after-biBtofy oooH mifoild a bftteter 
pang. But peaee and bope eome at b»t-4he 
atniggje^ tbougb Tiolent^ leareB bebind it none of 
tbat eonoding sonoiry wbicb would bare aceom- 
panied tbe aoqnieeoenoe of paienta in a union nn- 
bksaed b j a Froyidenoe wbose ivill is tiiat all 
aboold be pore even as He aboTO is pore. Had 
jonr fond wisbes been granted, yonng and trusting 
beings bow foaifiil wonld bave been yonr condition I 
For tbeie is no suspicion so lerolting to an inno- 
cent mind as tbat wbicb unseats love from Ms 
tbione in our affections, and places anotber in bis 
stead. Be assoied of this — little can jon know of 
tbe moral conduct of tbe otber sex; little is it 
desirable tbat you should know. But wbeneyer 
improprieties are so flagrant as to be matters of 
conyersation — ^wben the good shun, and the jntying 
forbear to excuse-— be assured some deeper cause 
than you can divine exists for the opprobrium. 
Think not that your empire oyer affections thus 
wasted can be a real one. It is transient^ it will 
not last — it will not bring reformation — it will 
never be adequately requited. Throw yourseK on 
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the judgment of those whose interest in you has 
been life-long, or of such as you know truly regard 
your happiness ; conquer the unhallowed prefer- 
ence ; pray for support and guidance ; trust in 
Him who " catereth for the sparrow." 

But when the commencement of life is chilled by 
so cruel a sorrow — when the blight has fallen on 
the bud — ^we must not only look up to heavenly 
aid, we must take every means of care for an un- 
fortunate, and, when once the judgment is con- 
vinced of the unworthiness of the object, a blame- 
able attachment. How often in the Psalms, in the 
Gospels, the word ^ Help " is reiterated ! "We are 
to help ourselves — ^we must work for our heavenly 
peace on earth — ^the mental discipline to prosper 
must be aided by divine grace, but its springs must 
be from our own hearts. And to fulfil the will of 
God in this, as in the other events of life, let us take 
such means as may aid us in the work of self- 
government. 

In the first place, let employment be resorted to 
by the sorrowing; do not indulge in tears ; do not 
sit alone ; abstain for a time from music ; abstain 
from the perusal of poetry, or works of imagination. 
They still more soften the feelings and open up the 
sources of grie£ Bead works of /oc^— endeavour 
to occupy yourseK with the passing events of the 
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world. And when the over-bardeiied heart cannot 
be comforted, or its thoughts direrted — ^for there 
will be moments too monixifiil to be resisted — go 
forth into the fields, go to the houses of the poor 
— see the goodness and mercy of Grod-— ^ee, too^ the 
patience and long-suffering of the poor, who may 
often set the rich an example of fortitude. Occupy 
yourself if yon can, with children ; their fireshness, 
their joyM unconsciousness, the elasticity of their 
spirits, will sustain and draw you &om yourself, or 
haye recourse to the soothing calmness of the aged. 
Hear them converse upon the affairs of life ; how 
they appreciate the importance of each passing 
event, as a traveller does the ruts and inequalities 
of the road he has traversed. How their confidence 
in the effect of time sustains you 1 and you turn 
from them, reflecting on all that the happiest of 
them must necessarily have endured. Be assured 
of your own recovery, under an influence so certain. 
Avoid young persons of your own age. If possible^ 
except to a sister, whose deep interest in you will 
probably teach her a superior lesson, never expose 
yourself among young friends to a trial such as that 
to which I have referred. In general, your resolu- 
tion will be weakened, your feelings re-excited, your 
confidence in your best advisers will be shaken. 
For the young usually take the part of the rejected 
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lover — ^they delight in that dangerotis species of 
sympathy which flatters with hope. They are 
naturally incredulous as to the delinquencies of a 
man who is agreeable, and in love ; they incline to 
the notion of the hard-heartedness of fathers, uncles, 
and elder brothers ; and even if they happen to 
possess good sense, or to exercise the rare quality 
of prudence in such matters, the very communica- 
tion of any sorrow, or the recital of any feelings, 
gives not only a merely temporary relief, but 
deadens that sorrow and strengthens those feelings, 
which grow every time they are imparted. If you 
wish to recover — and if you have a sound and well- 
disposed mind, you mil wish to recover — ^you must, 
after the first burst of grief is over, speak but rarely 
of a theme too painful and delicate to bear the 
contact of rude minds— too dangerous to dwell 
upon with those of a kindlier and loftier nature. 

To your female relations — ^to your mother, more 
especially, too great an openness cannot be practised 
on these points; but openness does not imply a 
perpetual recurrence to a theme, which must wear 
out patience and exhaust all but maternal sympathy 
in time. For maternal sympathy is .exhaustless ; 
be generous, and restrain, from that very reflection, 
the continual demand upon its flow. The first 
person to consult^ the last to afflict— a mothe: 
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ahould not be the victim of her datighter^s feelings. 
Her judgment should not be weakened by the in- 
cessant indulgence of a daughter's souowb. 

There is another painful obstacle to an engage- 
ment^ too little thought of in the present state of 
society — hereditary disease. This is a subject more 
easily ascertained than that of character ; but it is 
also one of which the young generally think less. 
Indeed, if they think at all, the generosity incident 
to youth would rather tend to enlist their sym- 
pathies, than to guard their affections. And it 
were well if on you alone, the task of nursing, or 
the solicitude of vainly endeavouring to ward off 
illness, were to be centred — ^if all ended in you. 
Then might you choose your destiny, and might 
decide to take your chance to watch the sick-bed, 
or to encounter the stUl more agonizing dangers of 
perhaps a predisposition to insanity. But you 
must not entail upon the unborn the evils on 
which Grod, in His mysterious decrees, has set His 
mark. Cruel does it appear, to destine to a life 
unblessed by the ties of married affection, many of 
the most gifted, the loveliest, the most affectionate 
of their species. Eut more cruel still the doom 
of those who enter life with an almost certainty 
of inconquerable ills ; whose destiny is sealed 
before they breathe, or feel the air, which, bless* 
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ing all, brings them to a life of distress, and, per- 
haps, an intellect benighted Do not entail on 
yonrselves eternal self-reproach. Wherever there 
is a decided insanity in more than one instance in 
a family ; wherever several members of a family 
have been swept off by hereditary disease, avoid, if 
you hope for the blessing of God, all matrimonial 
engagements. 

I would, on many grounds, caution the young 
against hasty engagements. It seems extraordi- 
nary that the welfare of a life should often be 
determined upon the acquaintance of a few weeks. 
The principles, it is true, may be ascertained from 
the knowledge of others; the manners may please, 
the means and expectations may all be clearly under- 
stood. Eut the temper — ^that word of unspeakable 
import — ^the daily habits, the power of constancy — 
these are not to be known without a long and 
severe examination of the motives, and a daily 
observation of the conduct of others. Very little 
suffices to mar the happiness of married life, if 
that little proceed, in the character of a man, from 
a rooted selfishness. 

I do not in general recommend the perusal of 
the novels of Grodwin. Able they undoubtedly 
are, but they are unsatisfactory as giving dark 
pictures of human lifis, distorting its character. 
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somewhat after the manner of Fnseli's jHctiures^ 
and throwing a gloom over the whole face of 
society. I have often called to mind, whilst re- 
flecting on this snbject, a novel by Godwin. In 
referring to it, there is, however, one work of Grod- 
win*s, now seldom read, perhaps never well known, 
in which a valnahle lesson is presented to the 
uninitiated passenger through the world. 

It is the novel of Fleetwood. Fleetwood is a 
man of great abilities, and of fine sentiment^ and 
fine impulses ; but he is selfish. Alone in the 
world, rich, self-indulgent, the first strong and 
generous emotions of his heart are called forth by 
his attachment to Mary, an orphan, whose gentle 
character and dependent situation are touchingly 
delineated by a pen, which, in depicting female 
excellences, has had few equals. Her situation is 
dependent, not so much in circumstances, as from 
the fact that all her relations had perished either 
by accident or disease, in early life, and left her, 
affectionate and sensitive, to rest upon the kind- 
ness of strangers. 

Fleetwood marries this unfortunate being for 
love — and he really loves her — and wishes to 
make her happy. But the propensities of youth 
are strong within him. He is accustomed to 
think only of himself He is a man without con- 
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sideration for others — ^his cherislied liabits cannot 
be abandoned even for Mary. A little incident, 
related on his first taking her to his home, throws 
a gloom over the early days of their xmion. He 
has a favonrite dressing-room, set apart for him- 
self, a hannt in which he has been accustomed to 
spend many honrs. Mary, on being led through 
the house, in her ignorance, unconsciously chooses 
this peculiar apartment as her own. Fleetwood 
gives it up, but the struggle is gall and wormwood 
to his selfish nature, and this is the commence- 
ment of along series of slight shocks to his selfish- 
ness. That fiend prevails — ^Fleetwood sees but 
himself in the world. The narrative is one re- 
plete with sorrows, which spring from this dark 
and smothered source ; the selfish man is him- 
self unconscious of the poison that lurks within 
him. 

It is true, in regard to this defect, that much 
may be done by a wife to meliorate a vice of 
character, which is in some only the result of never 
having had their feelings developed. But if there 
exist not this excuse — ^if in spite of ties, which are 
dearer to an affectionate mind than existence, 
you find a man preferring his own comfort to that 
of those whom he professes to love — ^if you find 

him imperious to his servants, dictatorial to sisters^ 

2p 
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on cool terms with biothens, there is little hope 
that the meatal disease will ever be rooted ont^ so 
as to leave a healthy character of mind. Examine 
well into this point ; for a hasty temper may be 
remedied and even endured, but the deep, slow, 
sullen course of a selfish nature wears away hope, 
imparts a cankering care, and, with it^ often dis- 
gust No defect is so little to be resisted as selfish- 
ness. It creeps into eyery detail ; it infects ihe 
minutest afiSurs of life as well as the greatest con- 
cerns. It depresses the humble sufferer from its 
baneful effects; it irritates the passions of the 
unamiable. Study well the character in trifles ; 
nor venture to risk your bark on the sea of matri- 
mony, unless you know well how far this man, whom 
you might prefer, is free from this deadly infection. 
View him, if possible, in his home, before you 
pledge your faith with his ; or, if that be not prac- 
ticable, reflect upon the general course of his 
actions, of his sentiments, and endeavour dispas- 
sionately to judge them, as best you may. 

All moral writers on this subject, and every 
sage adviser, will warn you against men of genius. 
It is true that there have been manifold tempta- 
tions to men of powerful minds, especially if 
directed tO the exercise of brilliant talents in 
public life, to be carried away from the homely 
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virtues which render woman happy. But it does 
not necessarily follow that the heart has become 
deprayed, or the character cold. There is, indeed, 
great danger of it; and the woman who sets her 
affections on the man of genius must learn to con- 
tent herself with a pathway through life, one day 
garnished with flowers, the next bestrewn with 
the fragments of trees torn asunder by the tempest. 
Genius is, in its very essence, variable. But the 
kindest, the tenderest hearts are sometimes united 
with the brightest intellects. The infelicities which 
have, in so many known instances, marked their 
career in marriage, have as often proceeded from 
the want of allowance made for them by their 
wives, as from the impetuosity of the censured 
husband. 

A man of genius is generally capable of great 
sacrifices, endowed with high resolves, susceptible 
to generous impulses. These may, and if a woman 
places her affections on one of these gifted sons of 
inspiration, they must plead in extenuation for the 
frequent absence of self-control, for the varying 
spirits, the improvidence, the caprices of the man 
of genius. If you have that within you which, jovl 
are conscious, will sustain you beneath these re- 
verses, which will enable you to bear, for the sake 
of momentary gleams of delight, the inequalities of 
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powerfbl intellect, shrink not horn the enthnfidasm 
common to your age and sex. Bat remember that 
yon tread npon a road from which yon have been 
forewarned; calculate well yonr own strength; 
above all, strive to look beneath the bright endow- 
ments of lavish nature^ into the heart and prin- 
ciples of him whose radiance has captivated your 
fancy. 

I confess, I think the highest^ if not the happiest^ 
lot of woman is to share, in some measure, the 
proud destinies of those whose names shall dwell 
in the hearts of Englishmen whilst our language 
lasts. I confess, I see in the sympathy with en- 
nobling pursuits, whether of science, of literature, 
or of political career, much that should recompense 
for moments of anxiety, and for the habitual exer- 
cise of self-command. Still, with all its charms, 
the prospect has its dark shades. The man of 
science, involved in monopolizing pursuits, is some- 
times so absorbed, so indifferent to all around hinii 
that he ceeises to commune even with her whom 
he best loves. A successful literary career is one 
of more general interest, one in which the sym- 
pathies of woman may be more readily enlisted. 
But it is, in London and in Paris, accompanied by 
a dazzling celebrity, upon which a fond heart may 
dwell with pride, yet not without apprehension^ 
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lest a divided empire should exist in that of him 
who may be betrayed by flattery into excesses 
which society is the first to discover and to punish. 
In the senate, success is equally perilous for the 
character; in a militaiy career, even still more 
likely to withdraw a man from an exclusive de- 
votion to his domestic interests. What then is the 
intellectual superiority which is the most likely to 
bring felicity to the young and intelligent 1 

There is a large class of men in this countiy, 
who, without commanding talents, without great 
ambition, are yet possessed of sterling abilities, are 
weU-informed, to some extent imaginative, reflec- 
tive, and often erudite. Such are, in our modem 
days of improved education, the attributes of the 
mass of the Aristocracy (I mean of the virtuous 
and lettered portion), the members of the liberal 
professions ; and approaching to the same state of 
excellence are the country gentlemen of England, 
no longer three-bottle fox-hunters, but men of re- 
fined tastes, active and improving intellect, fostered 
under a better system of collegiate discipline, and 
enlarged by foreign travel Of such, perhaps, are 
those to whom a woman may the most securely 
look to her own happiness — ^if we may, with any 
safety, place our hopes upon any human source of 
ielidty. 
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Widim these Iiet fiofw jema, a wondeifiil change 
has taken plaee in the most rital of all respects — 
among this impcvtant^ and, I will T e nture to sa j, 
peculiad J English dassL Keligifln has added her 
henign inftnenee to the enltmed tastes and educated 
mind. It is no longer now a chimera to seek for 
the religious and deeply-thinking Christian among 
the opolenty the inftnential, or eren the gay portion 
of the community. And, ere you Yenture to he- 
stow more than a passing thou^t upon the prefer- 
ence which may he shown you by any individual 
whose manneTS may not be displeasing to you, seek, 
as £ir as your means of inquiry will enable you, to 
know whether the belief in aQ that we hold most 
sacred be genuine— whether the ligbt that is £rom 
aboye has penetrated into the mind, which, with- 
out it, endowed with all that worldly knowledge 
can bestow, were dark — nay, I must add, weak ; 
for the reasoning powers which cannot compass the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity are deficient. 
It is no proof of talent to doubt It is a proof of 
a presumptuous spirit^ based upon an intellect de- 
ficient in depth. 

Assured of this — ^that the man to whom your 
young afifections are disposed is sound in belief 
and that his faith leads him to practical results^ 
you may trust many minor points to time both to 
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discover and to remedy. The Christian will he a 
sincere, a constant, and an honourahle lover to a 
woman worthy of his choice. A Christian will 
comhat the selfishness inherent in our nature, and 
truly to he denominated, from its comprehending 
many vices. Legion. A Christian will he a forhear- 
ing, a faithful, a lenient husband. Impurity of 
thought and action— -or, as it is carelessly denomi- 
nated in the world, gallantry — ^is incompatible with 
him who adopts the maxims of our Redeemer to 
the letter, without vainly seeking to explain them 
away, to extenuate delinquencies under the plea of 
irresistible passion, or fate, or any other of those 
excuses which men of easy principles assign as the 
overpowering cause of their deviations from virtue. 
I have pre-supposed that to aU young ladies the 
possibility of such prospects as the hopes of mar- 
riage afford may be, at some period or other of their 
lives, held out. Of course, there are exceptions to 
the natural order of events. There may be many, 
gifted and amiable, ^ho, feom some peculiarity, 
remain not only unwed but unsought. But the 
occupations which befit this single state, when 
irrevocably fixed, and the consolations which are 
afforded to every human being, under every circum- 
stance of our existence, are inapplicable to the 
young in the commencement of their career. 
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The qiiMtion how far a sabmiasiaxi to the will of 
parents, in cases wherein the affections aie con- 
cerned, has often been discussed. I think it will 
be admitted by every one that, when the opposi- 
tion of parents is Mvolons and niynst; when it 
occurs after a period of life when the judgment of 
the parties concerned may be in some measure 
relied on; when age, condition, principles^ and 
means are suitable, so strict a line of obedience is 
not required by duty as to sacrifice the happiness 
of a whole life to an unreasonable opposition. But 
such reflections do not necessarily concern the day- 
dawn of youth, when it is the imperative duty of 
the young to bend before the decision of parentf?, 
and to bow their own unformed judgment before 
thoir experience. And the sacrifice, however 
poignant, will bring peace at last How, indeed, 
could you expect the blessing of (jod upon your 
afTections, if that of those by whose care you are 
still benefiting, be not extended to you ) It is im- 
possible that the young can judge coolly or ade- 
quately on such matters, however their inexperi- 
ence may bo aided by the counsels of others, and 
by the culture of their own reasoning and reflective 
powers. The science which we caU knowledge of 
the world, is learned with bitter throbs of self- 
accusation, and its discoveries are tracked by tears. 
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It is seldom from the faults of others that we gain 
so much insight into the varieties of character as 
from the knowledge of our own hearts. 

Should it be your lot to form an attachment not 
approved by your parents, relinquish it not only 
dutifully, but bear the sorrow meekly, and resign 
yourself to it, not as a spoiled child gives up its 
favourite toy, but as a Christian, as one who owes 
unspeakable obligations to the pai*ents who have 
crossed her wishes, commits herself to their guid- 
ance. So will peace of mind, that dearest of all 
blessings, follow your efforts — so, when the parents 
who have to judge for you are carried to their 
graves, no bitter reflections of self-reproach may 
sadden that solemn separation. Should your at- 
tachment prosper, should it be acceptable to those 
whom you love and honour, still be their child in 
duty, in reference to their wishes, although you 
contemplate a new tie. Still cling to your mother 
as your adviser, friend, solace — still let your parents 
see that their happiness is remembered in the ab- 
sorbing sentiment of a prosperous engagement 

This counsel seems to the good, needless ; but I 

have often remarked, among those hitherto devoid 

apparently of selflsh feelings, a sort of transient 

oblivion, in the absorbing and elating prospects 

which many engagements present; they seem to 

2q 
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forget their early bonds, or to suffer them to languish 
in comparison with the ardour of an auspicious 
affection. Many are the parents who have felt 
this poignantly, and loving their child intensely, 
have grudged to the new object that prized heart 
which was hitherto all their own. Seeds of jealousy 
liave thus been sown even when all appeared smil- 
ing, amicable, understood. And the father who 
felt himself the first object of affection, and who 
would, with a little consideration from his daughter, 
have gradually learned to yield her with little 
suffering, has writhed under the sudden transition 
from ardent affection to comparative indifference. 
Eeceive the happiness that is awaiting you, not 
with transports which appear unreasonable, but 
with the thankfulness of a well-governed heart. 
Speak not incessantly to others of the beloved 
object — refer not to your own feelings. True deli- 
cacy shrinks from such manifestations to the world. 
For similar reasons, I think the exclusiveness 
which marks out engaged couples as already linked 
by mutual consent, is an outrage upon good-breed- 
ing, or, in other words, upon good-feeling. It is 
an insult and an injury to society, to which such 
manifestations are ever displeasing. It cannot 
raise you in your own esteem ; and a time will arrive 
when you will find that it has not raised you in 
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that of your husband. For men have much deli- 
cacy on this subject, and are moie sensitive to ridi- 
cule than women. To him to whom your faith is 
given, let there be, in the days of your engagement, 
no caprice, no concealments, which may afterwards 
be recalled in the calmer moments of married life, 
to swell the irritation of some angry mood. Be 
ever trusting, open, kind — ^yet maintain the dignity 
befitting your position as an English Gentlewoman. 
The bond that is begun with familiarity is never 
likely to end in respect. 

These plain directions to young ladies on their 
entrance into life are now drawing to their close. 
How much more might be fielt and expressed upon 
the theme, so replete with serious and anxious con- 
siderations ! With what interest does the traveller 
in life's paths, who has passed over many stages of 
her journey, regard those whio have but recently 
begun to track a youth of which she too well knows 
the perils 1 How doubtful is it to her mind, 
whether many, now blooming in the dance, or 
raising their voices in the song, may reach even the 
third of their journey ! How certain is it that 
they will meet in their passage with many unfore- 
seen difficulties, of which even the pen of the 
moralist can scarcely warn them ! But they are 
guided by a Heavenly Shepherd, who careth £<iit 
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Let your care of your own heart be incessant, 
but let it be silent, humble, and supported by con- 
tinual appeals to that Being from whom all holy 
works and good counsels proceed. To Him look up 
with hope and joy, and your efforts will produce 
in you, if they are sincere, such a love to God that 
the thoughts connected with religion will solace 
you ; they will be dearer to you than any other 
sources of reflection. You will turn to the Father, 
the Comforter, the Messiah, even in your gayest 
hours, with infinite blessing, praise, and joy. The 
subject of religion will be your favourite theme of 
reflection. You will find nothing- fatiguing in the 
ordinances of religion. 

But whilst thus pursuing what we know to be 
the right path, let not your virtue be forbidding, 
or even unattractive. Strive to show fofth the 
effect of Christian principles in greater courtesy 
and meekness, in a more ready zeal to do good, 
than those who have not the blessing of a living 
faith. To be good and disagreeable is, as Elizabeth 
Smith* observes, "high treason against virtue." And 
she who penned that expression possessed all the 
highest qualities of the intellect, displayed the truest 

♦ The little book to which this passage refers, is now for- 
gotten. It is, as far as I remember, entitled ** The Life and 
Remains of Miss Elizabeth Smith." 
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virtues without one shade of presumption^ one 
trace of spiritual pride. Her aim was not merely 
to be content with the fulfilment of duty, but to 
adorn her character with the highest Christian 
attributes. Her feelings, subdued by a constant 
sense of Grod's presence, attained somewhat of an 
angelic purity. Her life, more edifying than many 
sermons, presents an exemplification of all that is 
most beautiful, and, alas ! most rare in feminine 
education. Her attainments, extraordinary as they 
were, formed but the humblest part of that supe- 
riority which arose fix)m a Christian belief, united 
to Christian energy. For think not that passive 
virtues are enough to constitute all the perfections 
of Christian character. We must not only disci- 
pline our passions — ^we must work to benefit 
others. We must not only subdue our wiUs ; we 
must arouse all the power of exertion that is within 
us to seek out opportunities of doing good. A 
slothful course, even if comparatively innocent, 
can never be acceptable to Him who " went about 
doing good." 

But in these few words of counsel, let me be 
fully understood. The exertions of Christian love 
which I recommmed are not exertions of display. 
They are not the crowded meeting, the committee 
rooms of the manifold societies, the incessant con- 
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gregating to talk, and to listen, and be listened to, 
upon some scheme of benefit to mankind. It is 
the common practice at such meetings to declare 
that ladies are the fit instruments of charity. I 
believe it — ^because they have generally leisure and 
perseverance — ^but not the fit instruments of public 
charity. Female influence should be felt, and not 
seen. It should pervade the sick-room and the 
prison ; it should raise up from despondency the 
broken-hearted in those intermediate ranks of 
which ladies have many opportunities of judging. 
It should be found collecting the lost sheep of the 
fold, and bringing them to the knowledge of their 
Heavenly Shepherd. But when it displays itself 
in public assemblies, when it takes up all the 
dilettantism of charity, it becomes offensive ; and, 
once being so, does injury to the cause of benevo- 
lence. There is as much dissipation in the con- 
tinual hunting after religious excitement as in the 
ball-room or the opera. It has even a worse 
tendency; the good it does is questionable; the 
evil, in promoting self-righteousness and aggi-avat- 
ing the spirit of party, which always thrives 
where women are concerned, far outbalances any 
possible aid to virtue. 

The weaknesses, however, of the zealous are 
feminine and respectable compared with the mas- 
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euline assertion of legislatorial rights — ^the odious 
cant which maintains the independence of women 
— ^the interference in questions which even well- 
educated men will scarcely venture to decide. 
Happily the attempt to transplant from her native 
shade the English Gentlewoman, to make her a 
dogmatist) a politician, can never, whilst the good 
sense of our country continues to progress, find any 
toleration with the refined and the reflective. 

But whilst we ahjure those attempts to benefit 
society which seem to be inconsistent with femi- 
nine character, let us not forget that they are well 
intended — diligently pursued. Let us imitate the 
upright intention, the diligent exertion, remember- 
ing that to all who work for one end the hopes of 
assistance are given, that they " who are not 
against us, are with us," and are not bo inveighed 
against as intolerable, but to be viewed with the 
humility of fellow-labourers. Endowed with faith, 
with energy, with candour to others, the young — 
for their course is still to be of their own shaping — 
may still soar above the ambition of ordinary minds ; 
they may still rise above those whom a great 
writer has denominated " Common Christians." 
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